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*The average freight train load 
on the Southern in 1924 was 
48% greater than in 1914. 


Making a freight car do 
a bigger day’s work 


keeps rates down 


Freight rates are much lower today 
in comparison with the prices of 
goods than before the war. 


The large sums we have spent for im- 
provements enable us, with the loyal 
cooperation of our employees, to haul 
heavier trains, with a larger load per 
car, and at a greater rate of speed.* 


With the assistance of our shippers 
we have also reduced delays in load- 
ing and unloading our freight cars. 


All of these things help us to reduce 
our costs per unit of traffic, and this 
greater efficiency directly benefits 
our shippers through better service 
and moderate rates. 
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| Peanut Growers’ Association 


| Now in Sight of Victory 


ORE than 600 loyal member growers 

met inthe Academy of Music Build 
ing in Suffolk, Va., at 11 o’clock Wed 
nesday,. August 12, to determine the fat 
of the Peanut Growers’ Association. 


After the meeting was called to 
der by President Gwaltney and the 1 
tine attended to Mr. Walter S. Pot 
secretary, National Council of Coépera 
tive \ssociations, 
the meeting, pointing 


addré SS 

out the world-wide 
scope of the movement. He stressed the 
progress of commerce and industry dur- 


Marketing 


ing the first half century because 
cooperation and group action, 

the decline of agriculture  becaus 
of the individualistic tendencies 
the farmer. He said that the diff: 
ence between what the farmer got 


his produce and what he paid for pro- 
ducing and living supplies determined 
his industrial prosperity and the com 
munity’s standards of living, and that 
the conditions fixing this difference were 
entirely fixed for the farmer by someone 
else. Mr. Poteet traced the growth 
cooperative marketing, making applica- 
tions to the peanut situation. He cited 
the following things the peanut farmers 
were called on to do: (1) to grow the 
best peanuts possible at lowest cost; (2) 
grade and standardize the product; (3) 
eliminate all umnecessary waste and 
cost; (4) produce the kind of goods the 
market demands; (5) control quantity 
production; (6) deal with foreign com- 
petition. 


Hon. Hallets Ward addressed the As- 
sociation calling attention of the grow- 
ers to condition of the farmers as com 
pared with other workers of same class 
saying that the farmer was the poorest 
paid worker in the world. Mr. Ward 
paid his respects to the forces that caused 
such a wide difference between prices 
received by the producer and prices paid 
by the consumer, and.said that this condi- 
tion was oppressing both classes. He said 
that this condition was claiming the best 
thought of the statesmen of America 
and gave it as his opinion that before 
the end of 10 months there would be a 
strong law passed by Congress support- 
ing codperative marketing and called 
upon the growers to stand by the Asso- 
ciation now that it has passed through 
its darkest period. 


Following Mr. Ward's address the 
members were called upon to make ad- 
ditional pledges and the number of bags 
pledged before the meeting adjourned 
had passed 87,500 bags. A_ resolution 
was unanimously passed giving until 
October 1 to secure the minimum of 
100,000 bags with the condition that if 
the number was not secured by then the 
Association liquidate. 


The attendance of the meeting was one 
of the largest in the history of the move- 
ment and the spirit of loyalty could not 
be surpassed. The outlook for the As- 
sociation is brighter than it has been 
for two years. 
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Danville Military Institute 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Presbyterian school for boys, located in healthful Piedmont 
section of Virginia, about % mile from Danville. Home life and 


Christian environment. 
college. 


Write for Catalog. 


Thorough preparation for university or 
Sane athletics. Military system. Moderate cost. 


COL. W. M. KEMPER, Superintendent. 














BREVARD INSTITUTE 


A standard High School for worthy 
boys and girls of limited means. | 
Rates $153 per school year. Opens 8th /|}} 
September. For information write 


O. H. ORR, Superintendent, || 


Brevard, North Carolina | 


Cutters, 
gers, etc. 





Lime Sowers, Saw 


Catalog free. 


CIDER MILLS 


Ask your dealer for the genuine Hocking 
Valley Cider Mills with wooden Roller, 
Grape Presses, i 
Corn Shellers, Harvesters, Huskers, Feed 
Star Potato Planters and Dig- 


Rigs, 


EEE 


W.H. P. Made Over $125 in April 
During His Spare Time! 


by simply showing our handsome catalog of 
marble and granite memorials to those who 

needed monuments. You, too, know 
lots of persons who need monuments. 
Experience isn’t required to secure 
their orders. And the work is digni- 
fied and 


=. besides being pro- 
fiea blet tite today for free infor- 
mation ng thet you can earn 
$50 to $1 


each month in your spare 
ma time. Write now! 


ALLIED MONUMENT COMPANIES 
1809 Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga, 


















LANE SAW MILLS and 
HOE SAWS are the standard 


Improved in every way. Easy to operate, all sizes. Write 
for Free Booklet. $ dso Pump & Well Co., Richmend,Va. 


Saw Mills, Wind 
Mills, Radiolas, Ete. 




















Says the Managing Editor: 





ON’T miss these five articles in this 
issue :— 
1, Brightening Outlook for Tobacco Asso- 
CO ee 
2. Friendly Talks From Hilltop Farm.... 
3. Cottonseed Meal for Horses and Mules 6 
4. I'm Bound to Have Vetch ..........-.-: 1 
5S. Virginia Farmers’ Institute 


COMING’ Next week is our Summer 
Number for Farm Women. If 
have enjoyed past women’s issues, 
then you can look forward to the August 
29 issue of The Progressive Farmer and 
Farm Woman. Here are just a few 
of the articles as a sample of what i 
coming: Recipes for curing and can- 
ning pork and beef, another of Mrs. 
Patterson’s delightful articles, “Furnish- 
ing Hope Hill’ Bungalow”: 
“Boarding School Clothes,” parties, en- 
tertainments, and questions for the young 
people and a host of others. 
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For North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia Farmers 








Founded 1886 at Winston-Salem 
Removed to Raleigh, N. C., 1888 











Farm Work This Week and Next 


Don’t Waste Time and Money on Rosen Rye and Other Timely Reminders 


]. Timely Jobs for the Next Six Days 


ON’T neglect the winter wood supply. Cutting 
D now insures firewood cured and dry. 

Cultivate late-planted and late-maturing crops 
late and well. Weeds are as harmful now as in the 
spring. 

Paint perfectly put on protects perfectly and is pre- 
ferable to plank patches. Paint promptly for protection 
and appearance. 

The community fair supports the county fair. The 
county fair supports the state fair. Let’s support all 
three by exhibits and by attendance, 

Clean the sweet potato storage house and disinfect it 
by spraying with Bordeaux mixture or a straight solu- 
tion of sulphate of copper. Clean potatoes will keep 
well in a modern potato house. 

Prepare next year’s corn land now and sow to crim- 
son or bur clover. If the land is thin, sow to vetch and 
rye. This may double the yield of corn and do so at a 
cost that pays its own expense. 

If we live in the Coastal Plains, we should select our 
carpet grass pasture land now and shrub it and then, if 
possible, clip it with a mowing machine. It will be 
ready to sow next February. 

Get rid of the surplus roosters and the poor hens this 
month. Sell or eat them. Do this and you will get rid 
of an expense profitably and make a good beginning 
for greater profits next year. 

If air reaches silage, the silage will not keep. Make 
the silo air-tight and pack the silage tight, especially 
next to the walls. If the silage is dry when cut, wet it 
thoroughly as it goes into the silo. 

Bur clover resceds itself as easily as lespedeza, One 
is a winter legume.and other a summer legume. These 
legumes with Bermuda grass or carpet grass make self- 
perpetuating year-round pastures. Have you tried 
them? August is the time to sow bur clover seed. 

A bushel of unhulled bur clover weighs 14 pounds 
and six bushels per acre should be sowed. It may be 
sowed on pastures without covering. When sowed in 
standing crops, cultivate it in. 

Examine grain and other stored seed at intervals for 
weevils and moths, and see that they are protected 
from rats and mice. An occasional treatment with 
disulphide of carbon will protect such seeds. 

There are more late crops than usual this year and 
we should give more late cultivation than usual. If 
weeds come in late crops, they will be sure to reduce 
the yield unless they are promptly killed. Even if 


there are few weeds, if the ground crusts or cracks, 
shallow cultivation will help the crop and help prepare 
the land for the next crop. 

To do good farming, we must use good implements 





ait, pomngt fon 


a co STS. 
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for making good seedbeds. A disk, a drag harrow, and 
4 cultipacker will pay their cost in ome season on any 
two-horse farm that has not been using them. 


Dry weather offers the best time to kill Johnson 
grass, Bermuda grass, and nutgrass. Just keep after 
them with harrow or cultivator after cutting them 
loose with a turnplow. They can’t stand this constant 
interruption in dry weather. 


II. Don’t Waste Time and Money on 


Rosen Rye 
Rossi rye, time and time again, has proved un- 


suited to the South and we wish to warn our 

friends to let it severely alone. In some: of the 
higher mountains it has done fairly well but in the 
Piedmont and Coastal Plains regions it is so inferior 
that we do not recommend sowing it even if the seed 
were free. We hope the seedsmen in the South will let 
this rye alone. To sow Rosen rye will mean discouraging 
the use of rye as a Southern crop. Rosen rye is late 
and makes a poor cover crop, affords poor grazing, and 
is disappointing in the production of grain. 

Some seedsmen have offered Rosen rye under the 
name of “winter rye.” All varieties of rye sowed in 
the South are winter ryes. The best rye for us to sow 
is Abruzzi. Probably the poorest is Rosen. These two 
facts are responsible for the relatively high price of 
Abruzzi rye and the low price of Rosen rye seed. 

If seedsmen cannot certify to the truename and 
purity of rye seed, the state extension service in each 
state will furnish to anyone who requests it a list of 
farmers having Abruzzi rye seed for sale. As The 
Progressive Farmer has long maintained, a combina- 
tion of Abruzzi rye and hairy vetch is almost invariably 
the best poor-land cover crop that we can sow. In fact, 
a bushel of Abruzzi rye to the acre sowed with 20 to 30 
pounds of hairy vetch early enough to get a good start 
before the cold weather of November and December 
is our most dependable winter cover crop and grazing 
If the land is fertile enough to producegoats, then 
sow 2% to 3 bushels of oats with about 25 pounds of 
hairy vetch. Unless we live far up in the mountains, 
we will do ourselves a good turn by leaving Rosen 
rye alone. 


Ill. Get All Ready for Filling the Silo 


HEN the time comes for cutting silage, we may 
W throw two or more teams and half a dozen men 

into idleness, if everything is not in readiriess. 
This will very greatly increase the cost of the silage. 
Of course, the silo should be cleaned out, and tightened 
if it is a stave silo. Everything about the silage ma- 
chinery should be kept in adjustment and well oiled. 
The knives should be kept sharp. If heavy cutting is 


crop. 


ahead, it is economy to have two sets of knives. Have 
the knives evenly adjusted and close to the cutter bar. 
Cut fine. Firmly packed silage is one of the most im- 
portant things in making best quality silage that will 
keep well. Feed the cutter evenly and regularly, Cut 
the ripest corn first. If parts of the stalks have become 
dry, then water the silage before it is packed. It is 
far better to make it too wet than have it too dry. The 
best way to wet the silage is to allow a stream of water 
to play on the cut silage before it enters the blower 
pipe. If this is done, the strong draft of air will blow 
the water evenly over the particles of silage and a 
better silage will be the result, 


It is a safe precaution to let the blower run awhile 


before entering a silo. Poison gas may have accumu- 
lated and this will quickly be removed by taking this 
precaution. 
IV. Are We Wasting Half of Our Corn 
Crop? 

LARGE part of our corn crop is wasted when we 
A do not save the stalks and leaves. When the yield 

is 20 bushels per acre or lower, about half the 
value of the crop is in the grain and the other half in 
the stalks, leaves, and shucks. When corn is cut and * 
shocked at the right stage of maturity, we get greater 
value from the crop when it is harvested for grain than 
we can get in any other way with the exception of con- 
verting it into silage. 

Corn is ready to cut and shock when thegrain has 
wrinkled in. the crown or when the “dent” is formed. 
When this period is reached, the grain has been made 
and is drying or curing by giving off water. It is at 
this time that the shucks and lower leaves turn yellow, 
and the whole stalk should be cut and cured. When 
harvested in this way and the stalks shredded, the re- 


sulting feed is about equal in feeding value to the hay 
shipped into the South, 


Tests made by the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion with 23 varieties of corn averaging about 33 bushels 
of grain per acre show that with this high yield the 
ratio between grain and stover in 100 pounds was 46.93 
pounds of grain to 53.07 pounds of stover. When fod- 
der is pulled, there is a great loss in both grain and 
stover. When the stalks are cut, shocked, and cured, 
all the crop is saved and the land released for sowing 
an early fall and winter crop. Corn stover is of great- 
est value when the hay crop is short and when we wish 
to carry dry cattle and young stock or other animals 
through the winter at low cost. We can safely claim 
one-third the feeding value of our Southern corn crop 
to be in the stover when the yield of grain per acre is 
below the average yield. Would any class of business 
men throw away 33 per cent of their products or goods ? 




















WOULDN'T YOU LIKE TO HEAR THE MUSIC OF THEIR VOICES .N FULL CRY AFTER A FOX?. 
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The Brightening Outlook pm rae 
Marketing Associations 
NQUESTIONABLY 





the outlook for cooperative 


marketing of the various types of the South’s 
tobacco crop is showing very decided improve- 
ment. 
One year ago, for example, the Burley Tobacco 
Growers’ Coéperative Association of Kentucky had on 
hand a dangerously large surplus or carry-over of 


Reports are that it had on hand some of its 
923 


tobacco. 
1921 crop, wost of its 1922 crop, and nearly all its 1 
crop, with the 1924 crop coming on! The Reynolds, 
American, and Liggett & Myers companies had held 
off on buying (except in small quantities) from the as- 
sociation and the general outlook for it was regarded as 
rather distressing. The association, however, had refused 
to surrender to the opposition—had refused to sell to- 
bacco at less than it regarded as a fair price, and the 
tobacco companies soon found their stocks so low that 
they could wait no longer to make big They 
swallowed their pride and stubbornness, put in big 
orders with the burley gratifying to 
the membership, wiped out -and now it 


purchases, 


at prices 
the big surplus 


“ ** ” 
Coops 


is reported that the Burley Association is “sitting on 
top of the world” and will handle 60 per cent of the 
1925 Kentucky burley crop! 

Similarly, one finds a far brighter outlook for the 


Tobacco Growers’ ssociation of 


North Carolina, 


Codéperative A Virginia, 
and South Carolina than existed a few 


months ago. The recent opening of the “codp” mar 
kets in South Carolina proved to be something like an 
old-time revival meeting for the Association member 
ship. The most optimistic codp farmers had not ex- 


pected more than a 50 per cent advance on the crop, 
whereas the surprised friends and 
foes alike by paying 65 per cent of the “bankers’ valu- 
ation,” and in many cases the first advance paid by the 
association amounted to more than total amount 
paid for the same grade on the independent’ warehouses ! 

Many “open warehouse” who had _ been 
laughing at the codps found, on attending the opening 
sales, that the laugh was on them. With many of 
these farmers, it was-veritably and literally a case of 
“those who came to scoff remained to pray.’ The asso- 
ciation had voted to receive no new members this year 
after the opening of the markets, and head- 
quarters in each town were besieged by farmers begging 
to be allowed to join, only to find that like the foolish 
virgins of ancient Galilee, they had waited until the 
door of opportunity had been inexorably shut against 
them. 

The history of our Southern coéperative marketing 
associations is proving ‘just what The Progressive 
Farmer predicted of them before their formation— 
namely, that they would make numerous mistakes but 
that they would learn from their mistakes and increase 
steadily in efficiency and soundness of management. 
The farmers will also learn more and more about the 
sort of leaders they should select to conduct their codp- 
Along with all the talk we have had, for 


association officials 


the 


} 
advocates 


“coép” 
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example, about certain officials and employees of the 
Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Association making 
money for themselves by redrying association tobacco, 
it is well to recall what a friend of ours learned about 
two South Carolina directors when traveling through 
that state last week. One South Carolina director had 
had stock in a redrying company, but when he learned 
that the association would probably use that plant or 
give it redrying he promptly sold his stock s 

as to be relieved of any temptation to use his office fs 
or for any later suspicion that he 


business, 


his personal benefit, 


had done so. Another South Carolina director had 
$3,000 stock in a stemmery. When he learned that th 
association would probably have need for its services, 
he promptly sold his stock for about $1,800, whereas as 
soon as the association began using the stemmery, the 
price of the stock went to par! This director might 
easily have made this extra $1,200 by holding on, but 
preferred to_sacrifice his own personal interests rather 


than embarrass asso having any suspicion 
officials profiting personally 
Nor did he even then adver- 


It became known indirectly 


the iation by 
directors or 
association patr 


aroused as to 
by 


tise 


nage! 
what he had done. 
All honor to such men as these two! It is no wonder 
that farmers ready to follow such leaders to the 
last ditch. And we hope the fine example set by these 
two directors will become so well known and _ will 
excite such admiration as to be emulated by directors 
and employees in all other coGperative associations ! 


Seed Frauds Can Be Stopped by Co-op- 
erative Production of Certified Seed 


UITE a number of 


are 


South Carolina farmers have 
suffered through the fraudulent of 
seeds, especially soybeans. The high prices of the 
of more popular varieties tempted unscrupulous 
parties in other states to deliver inferior and even 
worthless seeds to purchasers, representing the inferior 
seeds of popular varieties. Fortunately, 
transactions were conducted through the 
and Postoffice Department 


losses sale 


seeds 


seed as being 
many of these 


United States mails, so the 


and Clemson College are making investigations that 
promise to lead to the conviction of at least some of 
the guilty parties. 

Of course, it is possible that a portion of these mis- 


old with no intention to defraud. 


branded seed were 

The soybean is a new crop to thousands of farmers 
who are not familiar with the identity of the varieties 
now grown. There is great confusion in the names 


of soybean seed offered for sale, and the fraud perpe- 
trated on our South Carolina friends should lead to the 
organization of soybean seed growers’ associations which 
should operate of Clemson’s ex- 
tension service in the production of certified seed. 


with the assistance 


These new developments in South Carolina also serve 
to remind us that no legitimate branch of business is 
conducted with as much uncertainty as the sale of 
for planting. Even our reliable seedsmen are permitted 


seed 


to sell their wares under non-warranty statements 
which read something like this :— 

“The John Doe Seed Company gives no warranty, ex- 
pressed or implied, as to description, quality, productive- 
ness, or any other matter of any seeds, bulbs, or pJants 
it sells and will not be responsible for the crop.” 

While it is true that seedsmen of old, established rep- 
utations may be depended on to sell seeds and plants as 
represented, regardless of the protection they thus give 
themselves, there are, on the other hand, numerous other 
seedsmen who have no reputation to maintain and who 


knowingly and deliberately sell misnamed seeds of low 


quality. 


Poor seeds are responsible for the loss of millions of 
lars every year farmers and truckers. We see no 
promise of relief from the present situation save 
through the production of certified seeds with federal 
or state guaranty, and we know of no work that our 
agricultural authorities can undertake that has greater 
promise of good for a greater number of people. The 
superb example already set by Virginia in this respect 
(see fuller particulars in our report of Virginia Farm- 
Institute on another page) should be followed by 
all other Southern states, 


do by 


’ 
ers 


“We Pay Taxes on Land for Twelve 
Months; Let’s Make It Work Twelve” 


E PAY taxes on land for twelve months in the 
in the year; let’s make it work twelve,” is the 
effective way in which Mr. E. C. Blair makes 
an argument for cover crops. It is a good thought. 
We need (1) to be getting profits from our land in the 
late fall, winter, and spring,.as well as in summer, and 
we also need (2) to make our land richer so we can 
get better yields from the crops we grow in summer. 
Winter cover crops—crimson clover, bur clover, vetch, 
rye, etc..—help both ways. 


“ce 


Ii we are to have crimson clover on our fields during 
the next winter and spring (and crimson clover is one 
of the best of all ways to make poor land rich), it is 
time new to get the lime, land, inoculation, and seed 
all ready for sowing the crop.- On millions of acres, 
too, clover seed should be sowed between the cotton 
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Projressive Farmer 
rows. In this way a cover crop may be secured with 
no extra expense for preparation of the soil. 


“Green fields in winter” are a sign of a good farmer, 
They not only enrich the land but make the farmer him- 
self more cheerful and more confident of himself as a 
progressive individual. 
but doesn’t com 
Does anybody get 


Of course, clover seed cost money, 
mercial fertilizer also cost money? 
it free? And isn’t high time for all of us to realiz: 
that we can buy clover seed and grow our own nitrogen 
on otherwise idle in fall, winter, and spring, 
cheaper than we somebody put it up in 
fertilizer sacks. 


land 


can pay else to 


Let’s keep our land busy twelve months of the year 
j } 
instead of six. Let's learn that we can buy fertility out 
of a clover seed sack now more cheaply than out of a 
fertilizer sack next spring 
And where drouth has cut the feed crops short, let's 
sow enough clover so as to have plenty for feed 


well as for turning under and making poor land rich. 


Rural Insanity: An Old Fallacy 
Exploded 


R. Horatio M. Polloek, statistician of the New 
York State Hospital Commission, has recently 
brought out an interesting publication, which is 


reviewed by the Life Extension Institute of New York 
City. We quote one paragraph :— 


“Another striking statement made by Dr. Pollock 
is that the rate of mental disease is higher in cities 
than in rural districts. There apparently no 
werraht for the prevalent conviction that mental 
disability is high among farmers’ wives. Farmers’ 
Wives are not only conspicuously free from mental 
diseases but farmers themselves have much 
mental disease than their city brothers.” 


It New York 


is 


less 


is not only true of State but all over 


America, that insanity is much less prevalent among 
farmers’ wives than among other classes of people. 


The 


question. 


United States census statistics prove this beyond 
How the contrary idea ever obtained such a 


wide acceptance is almost incredible. It simply illus- 
trates the tendency of a great many people to accept 
generalizations without calling for proof in the form 


ef authoritative facts and figures. 


Moving Picture Films for School, 
Church, or Club 


MOVING picture distributor recently told us tliat 
about half the pictures he sells are purchased by 
rural schools, churches, and clubs. Every rural 
school or large consolidated school should have ~ mo- 
tion picture machine, and when this once secured, 
enough money may usually be expected from the public 
exhibition of pictures to more than pay for film rentals. 


The Department of Agriculture tow has available 
over 200 films for distribution to schools and churches 
where moving picture machines are in use, and besides 
these free films others may also be rented from com- 
mercial organizations at moderate charges. If any of 
our readers are interested in comedies, news pictures or 
feature pictures for church, school, or club, and will 
write us for the names of organizations having these 
for rent, we shall be very glad to render this service 


HE bright tobacco belt of the Carolinas and Virginia 
is likely to find a real competitor in South Georgia 
where the ravages of the boll weevil have made cotton 
an uncertain crop. Says the United States Department 


is 


of Agriculture :— 
“Georgia planted 9,000 acres of bright tobacco in 
1922. This was increased to 15,200 acres in 1923, 


and under the stimulus of good prices the acreage 
was increased to 39,300 in 1924. This year the 
acreage is estimated at 71,400 acres, and already 
there is talk of heavy increases for 1926. In 1924, 
there were only nineteen auction warehouses in the 
state for handling the crop, while this year there 
are forty-three warehouses.” 
PEAKING of agricultural excursions, we may oc- 

casionally be in danger of over-emphasizing the 
good times enjoyed at such occasions and not give 
enough attention to the downright practical value of 
such trips or “farmers’ tours.” Witness this note we 
have just received from County Agent G, H. Sfewart 
of Marlboro County, S.C. Says he :— 


“I appreciate the write-up The Progressive 
Farmer recently gave regarding an agricultural 
tour made by 125 representative farmers of Marl- 
boro County. In comment, I might say this farm 
tour was for the purpose of studying methods and 
results of calcium arsenate as a boll weevil control 
measure. Growing out of this tour, 50 per cent of 
the farmers of Marlboro County are now using 
calcium arsenate dust, and are seeing excellent 
results, whereas the farmers in previous years 
would not use calcium arsenate dust.” 
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Friendly Talks From Hilltop Farm 


Old Times and Old Folks in: One Country Neighborhood 


ITH automobiles whizzing by every few min- 

utes, it is hardly like “the real country” any- 

where near a city now or even near a main- 
traveled highway, and I was glad to get clear away the 
other day and go for a visit to the old farm neighbor 
hood where I was reared and 
where my nearest kinsfolk still 
live and work. 

Maybe during this August weath- 
er, when crops have been laid by 
and farm duties are not pressing, 
we may take time just for a leis- 
urely talk about old times in the 





me on this trip. Certainly it is to 
such places, unspoiled by the hectic 
rush and fever, the clang and clamor of modern indus- 
trialism, that one must go now to find the old-time 
country flavor and atmosphere; the sort of atmos- 
phere Robert Louis Stevenson had in mind when he 
wrote of— 


“The highlands, the country places, 
Where the old plain men have rosy faces, 
And the young fair maidens quiet eyes.” 


CLARENCE PUE 


Visiting an Old-time Country Home 


RECALL very plainly now the rosy face of an old, 

plain man who was my great-uncle and whose home, 

just a mile from where I was reared, I visited last 
Saturday. He lived to be ninety years old, his wife 
ninety-five, and his father before him (my great-grand- 
father) also lived to be ninety. My great-uncle’s 
daughter, seventy-three years old, now owns this place, 
and her grandfather’s place, and not only does her own 
housework but helps her husband with some of the 
farm work, too. 

An old gun that was originally 
hangs over the door along with a 
sack, while an old clock bought by my uncle when he 
was married a hundred years ago was still serenely 
ticking away the hours at the time of my visit—just 
as it had ticked away the hours long, long ago for 
slaves and masters, then to eager young soldiers ready 
to ride away to fight with Lee and Jackson, and then 
through the years of Reconstruction and the South’s 
slow recovery from poverty and disaster. Upstairs was 
my great-uncle’s old corded four-poster bed made for 
him by a cousin a century ago, a bed carved out of the 
native woods; while near at hand was the old flax- 
wheel my great-aunt used. I still found some flax 
growing in the garden next to the sage-row (which 
sage-row left me wondering if anybody ,still drinks 
sage-tea or sassafras-tea, or even smokes dried fig 
leaves or “life everlasting” in an old clay pipe, as I 
used to see old folks do), while out in the yard a crepe 
myrtle bloomed near the massive old stone chimney, 
and an old-fashioned damson was bearing its blue 
fruit—and nobody has ever made better preserves than 
these old-time country mothers used to make out of 
damsons! Nothing seemed to have been added to the 
old place as I remember it as a boy, except a new high- 
Way cut across the Reighboring fields, while I missed 
nothing except the rail fences and the old cider mill 
My great-uncle used to have and old beehives. 
(Possibly the beehives may still be near-by—I just 
didn’t see them near the front of the house as I used 
to; but the cider mill has vanished completely.) 


A Corn Crib That Is a Work of Art 


WAS interested to find that my cousin, the old lady, 

still erect and vigorous at seventy-three, had a gen- 

uine appreciation of ‘her few simple pieces of old- 
time furniture. Almost everywhere nowadays shrewd 
bargainers are going and picking up old furnityre 
from country homes at ridiculously low prices and then 
selling it (after fixing it up a little) for ridiculously 
high prices to city women on the search for “antiques.” 
Unfortunately, the great majority of our farm folks 
have had no appreciation of their old-fashioned furni- 
ture, much of it mahogany or walnut and nearly all of 
it exquisitely carved, and have been all too willing to 
replace it by-machine-made modern stuff. 


a flintlock musket 
Confederate knap- 


his 


My old cousin, however, not only gave me an inter- 
esting comparison of her mother’s old bureau and a 
New one store-bought some years ago, but she had 
something of an artist’s appreciation of her father’s 
old-fashioned corn crib hewn with a broad-axe out of 
heavy logs by one of my ancient kinsmen and so per- 
lectly dovetailed and fitted together (without any clay 
daubing whatever) that it has almost perfectly kept out 
the rains of dhundred years and is still good. Such a 
Strong, solid, sturdy, compact, four-square old building 
itis, | know that the farm lad who felled the great trees, 
hewed them out, and fitted its timbers together (he was 
hardly more than “a shirt-tail boy” at :he time, as my 
~ Uncle used to say of him) must have felt a strong, 
» Manly pride in his job. He was evidently the sort of 
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country as they were recalled to, 
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youngster who is not satisfied with any sort of slack- 
ness in ahy kind of work, but rather takes for himself 
the excellent motto :— 
“If I were a cobbler, I'd make it my pride, 
The best of all cobblers to be; 
If I tinker, no tinker beside 
Should mend an old kettle like mre!” 

I could but wish that “David Grayson” might see 
the old crib, the old-fashioned house with its big chim- 
neys and great old fireplaces, the flax-wheel, the mus- 
ket, and the old hand-made furniture. From them, he 
should certainly have found inspiration for writing an- 
other one of his inimitable “Adventures in Content- 
ment.” 


Recalling Old Times and Old Customs 


LD times and old customs somehow seemed much 

nearer to me as I talked with this old kinswoman 

of mine last Saturday evening. For one thing, she 
told me of a visit to her grandfather—my great-grand- 
father, born about 1768. So here is a woman now 
living who remembers seeing a man who was born an 
American subject of His Majesty, King George III of 
Great Britain, and who was in his teens when Wash- 
ington’s soldiers came back home after the defeat of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown! He was one of the many 
pioneers who came southward from Virginia long ago, 
found land he liked along the creek bottoms, and having 
located a never-failing spring, built his simple house 
on the hilltop above it, living and working with his 
slaves till the end came—dying in 1859 just before the 
Civil War ended for all time the unique and patriarchal 
civilization of which he had been a living part. 

And I myself can remember my old cousin’s mother, 
my great-aunt, a sister of my grandmother (for my 
grandfather and this brother of his married sisters). I 
have heard her tell of seeing the soldiers coming home 
from the War of 1812. Going out with pioneer kins- 
men while young to find a new home in a distant state, 
she became dissatisfied and made a 500-mile trip by 
horseback returning home. Her uncle coming one day’s 
journey with her, she made the rest of the two weeks’ 
trip through scarcely settled country alone. <A typical 
pioneer woman was she—full of industry, strength, and 
courage, keeping her habitual cheerfulness even after 
she went blind in her last days. Living with her hus- 
band sixty years, rearing a large family, and dying at 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “PLOWMEN PIONEERS” 


N CONNECTION with what we are saying 
om this page about courageous old pioneer 
farmers and farm women, it is entirely fitting 
that we reprint here a spirited poem, “Plowmen 
Pioneers,” written by S. Omar Barker in Adven- 
ture :— 
adventuring, 
sword. 


men have gone 
Since Adam saw the 
And some have died to serve 
And some to serve the Lord; 
And some to serve their own 
That knew the 
And answered it, 


( From Wrangel to 
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And we have roused good songs for lads 
Who, whether young or old, 
Have entered life’s Olympiads 

Adventuring for gold. 

sung the songs of 
sing them now 


Strong 


a king 





red blood 
wayw ard call 
and found it’ 
Bengal. 


good, 
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So have we war; 


And so we 


But who has twanged a ballad for 
The heroes of the plow? 
West over prairies, through strange hills, 
Calm pioneers fought on— 
What? Was it gold that thewed their wills 


And led to Oregon? 








Long muskets hooked beneath their arms, 

Afraid of none but God— 

They carried plows to virgin farms; 

Lean soldiers of the sod. 

These were the men who saw wild grass 

With creeping death astir; 

Who fought red terror in the pass, 

And braved the massacre. 

They loved the smell of virgin soil, 

The fertile feel of loam, 

Yet mingled daring with their toil, t 
And so, at last, came home. 
Their furrows down the field of years 

Are straight and true and deep ( 
O simple plowmen pioneers, ( 
God rest you in your sleep! 
And we who swell with lusty breath e ( 
The ball®ds of the brave, 
Will rouse a chant for noble death, ( 
And sing it o’er your grave. 
—S. Omar Barker. 
- 7 
















ninety-five, she was the type of pioneer woman whom 


Lee Masters 


Edgar fittingly portrays in his poem, 
“Lucinda Matlock” :— 

“We were married and lived together for seventy years, 
Enjoying, working, raising the twelve children 

I spun, I wove, I kept the house, I nursed the sick, 

I made the garden, and for holiday 

Rambled over the fields where sang the larks, 

And by Spoon River gathered many a shell, 

And many a flower and medicinal weed- 

Shouting to the wooded hills, singing to the green valleys. 
At ninety-six I had lived enough, that is all, 

And passed to a sweet repose. 

What is this I hear of sorrow and weariness, 


Anger, discontent and drooping hopes? 


Degenerate sons and daughters, 
Life is too strong for you— 
It takes life to love Life.” 


“A Seller of the Ancestral Land” 


T IS a small farm that this old kinswoman of mine 
has, but it has been hallowed by the toil and love of 
generations of her name and blood, and I could but 
regret that she and her husband have no son or ‘daugh- 
ter to whom they can leave it. It does not have to be 
a large place for one to love it and wish to hand it down 
to others who will treasure it and its memories. The 
distinguished, brilliant, aristocratic Lord Curzon of 
England, dying there a few months ago without sons, 
made provision for keeping Kedleston, the ancestral 
home, in the hands of a nephew, saying in his will :— 
“It is from no motive of pride or vanity that I 
desire to keep Kedleston estate intact and the man- 
sion with its contents cared for, but because, at- 
taching as I do a high value to the survival of the 
landed aristocracy of Great Britain and believing 
they may still continue to be a sourte of stability 
to the state, I desire that my family, which has 
owned and resided at Kedleston for over 800 years, 
shall continue to live there and maintain the tradi- 
tions of a not unworthy past. I have sought to 
assist my successors in doing this with dignity but 
without extravagance.” 


It is a pity that so.many of the mheritors of our old 
Southern plantations have lacked the regard for the 
old family homes which Lord Curzon here expresses— 
a sentiment which, as I say, even owners of small farms 


(Concluded on page 16, column 4) 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Morning Glories 


HE morning glory is a serious pest in a cornfield 
but everybody must admit that with its luxuriance 














and variety of color—rich purples, blues, pinks, 
and reds—it is one of the most beautiful of all blos- 
soming plants. Kept where it is wanted—as, for ex- 
ample, to screen or shade some place where such a 
result is desired, or to cover some old fence, rubbish 
pile, or outbuilding—its genuine beauty may be enjoyed 
undisturbed by any thought as to its objectionableness ~ 
"in cultivated fields. And unlike so many other flowers, 


the morning glory needs no nursing or petting to make 
it live and bloom. Give it half a chance and something 


to climb on, and it will quickly fill a whole yard with 

vine and blossom from July till frost. 

| SOMETHING TO READ 4 
Robert E. Lee: The Soldier 


Southern history will welcome the 
authoritative and highly interesting new volume, 
Robert E. Lee: the Soldier, by Maj Sir 

Frederick Maurice, chief of operations of the British 

General Staff in the World War, (Houghton Mifflin 

Co., $4) It is really a fascinating study of Lee, both 

as man and master of war. General Maurice concludes 

by ranking Lee with Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, Na- 
poleon, Gustavus, Turenne, Eugene, and Frederick the 

Great, as the world’s greatest warriors :— 

“To that select band of great commanders the 
name of Robert E. Lee must be added’ His exact 
precedence among them I will not attempt to de- 
termine, but that they have received him as a sol- 
dier worthy of their fellowship I do not doubt.” 
(Note—Anyone wishing to buy this so by 


clipping out this notice, writing his or her name and address 
very plainly on the margin, and forwarding to us with $4.) 
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book may do 





| ATHOUGHT FORTHE WEEK =| 


HERE are seven social sins in the world. They 
are: (1) Politics without principles. (2) Wealth 
without work. (3) Pleasure without conscience. 
(4) Knowledge without character. (5) Commerce with- 
out morality. (6) Science without humanity. (7) Wor- 
ship without sacrifice—Canon Donaldson of England. 
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Use More Home-grown L 


Feeding Cottonseed Meal to Horses and 
Mules 


HE writer has been advocating the feeding of 
cottonseed meal to our farm work stock and stat- 
ing how-it may be done, time and again, for the 
last quarter century. If he had not at the beginning 
fully realized the force of habit and the super-difficulty 
of introducing new methods among 
farmers, he might have long since 
become discouraged. However, 
progress has been made, for hun- 
dreds of farmers have now been 
feeding cottonseed meal to: their 
work stock for many years with 
most excellent results. But this 
progress has been slow and decided- 
ly limited, for as yet only a very 
small part of our horses and mules 
ever receive any of this excellent, locally produced feed. 
Notwithstanding that I have told, literally hundreds 
of times, how to feed cottonseed meal to work stock, 
there are now before me four requests from readers to 
tell them “how to feed cottonseed meal to horses.” 
First, let me impress on my readers that cottonseed 
meal is not a balanced feed, and therefore, must not be 
fed in large quantities or make up too large a portion 
of the ration. It is a feed rich in protein and, there- 
fore, is only suitable for use with feeds low in protein, 
like corn, sorghum grains, rice products, molasses, 
grass hays, and corn and sorghuif™ fodders. 





TAIT BUTLER 


If legume hays, such as alfalfa, soybean, lespedeza, 
cowpea, clover, vetch, etc., are being fed with any of the 
grains or concentrates mentioned, there is less need for 
cottonseed meal. To illustrate, if legume hays and oats 
are fed, or legume hays and a mixture of oats and corn 
or sorghum grains make up the ration, there is no need 
for feeding cottonseed meal to farm 
work stock. In fact, if legume hays and 
corn or sorghum grains, or a mix- 
ture of corn, sorghum grains, mo- 
lasses and rice products, any or all of 
them, are being fed to and / 
mules, with a full allowance of good 
legume hay, it is doubtful if any out- 
standing benefit will be obtained by 
adding cottonseed meal. 


horses 


4 
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To repeat, the place of cottonseed 
meal in horse and mule feeding is to 
supply protein and balance the ration 
when the other feeds are corn, sor- 
ghum grains, molasses, rice or rice 
products, grass hay, and corn and sor- 
ghum fodders. 

How Much to Feed.— The first 
question asked is, “How much cotton- 
seed meal should be fed?” In no case 
is it probably advisable to feed more 
than two pounds a day to a horse or 
mule. In some cases, more may be 
fed, but we think it a mistake to do 
so, for this amount is sufficient to bal- 
ance the ration, and that is the pur- 
pose of feeding cottonseed meal. As 
a rule, one pound to 1% pounds a day 
is sufficient, and no more should then 
be fed. 

No one knows how much cotton- 
seed meal may be fed to those mules 
which will eat it, but we have ample 
evidence that one to two pounds may be fed daily with 
only beneficial results. 4 

How to Feed.—Since cottonseed meal is a fine, heavy 
material, it is more satisfactorily used with other and 
lighter ground feeds. It is generally conceded that it 
does not pay to grind corn, oats, and other coarse 
grains for horses and mules, but if the grinding of 
these grains leads to the feeding of a better balanced 
ration, which would result from mixing some cotton- 
meal with them, it might well pay to grind even these 
grains for the extra advantage. It must be admitted 
that those who are feeding cottonseed meal most satis- 
factorily are those who are feeding it in a mixture of 
ground corn of sorghum grains, rice by-products, such 
as rice polish and bran, and molasses. The common 
practice when the corn is ground is to grind the cob 
with the grain. Except when better roughage is scarce, 
it is doubtful if it pays to grind the cobs with the corn 
grain, but corn and cob meal makes an excellent mix- 
ture with cottonseed meal. In feeding corn and cob 
meal, however, it should be remembered that in 15 
pounds only 12 pounds is grain and the other three 
pounds a low-grade roughage. Cottonseed meal, there- 
more, is most satisfactorily fed with other ground feeds. 


state fairs. 


If, however, the animals will eat it, and the daily al- 
lowance of say 1% pounds is divided into two equal 
feeds, it may be fed mixed with or thrown over shelled 
_ corn, sorghum grains, ear corn, or even given alone. If 
_ not fed with ground grains, however, we 
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The prize winning qualities of this ram are self evident, 
at the 1923 International Live Stock Show and headed the champion flock at the same show. 
He was 1924 winner at Tennessee Fair at Nashville, East Tennessee at Knoxville, and several 
Owned by Fox Brothers, Sevier County, Tenn. 


ink the best necessary for the 
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plan is to mix the meal with an equal weight of cotton- 
seed hulls and feed this mixture in any convenient way. 
Difficulties in Feeding —The greatést present obstacle 
to the feeding of cottonseed meal to farm work stock 
is the controlling force of long fixed habits, the habits 
of man—the feeder—and the habits’ formed by the 
horses and mules. We have been accustomed to feed- 
ing ear corn and corn fodder or hay for so long that 
we don’t like any change, for it must be admitted that 
throwing ear corn in a box or trough and piling the 
rack full of hay is a handy and easy method of feed- 
ing. Likewise, the horses and mules have not in early 
life, or at any other time, learned to eat and like cot- 
tonseed meal, and “it is always hard to teach an old 
dog new tricks.” Experience has shown that horse and 
mule coits, when first taught to eat grains or concen- 
trates will learn to eat and relish cottonseed meal in 
proper quantities just as well as other feeds. But ex- 
perience has also shown that when some horses and 
mules have not been given cottonseed meal early in life, 
but have formed the habit of eating other feeds, they 
are sometimes induced to eat cottonseed meal with 
more or less difficulty, or refuse to eat any quantity. 
But ‘f patience and a little judgment are exercised, 
nearly aH horses and mules may be taught to eat as 
much cottonseed meal as is required to balance their 


rations. If other ground feeds are being used, a 
good plan is to start with a very small amount of 


cottonseed meal and gradually increase it up to the 
Gesired one or two pounds a day. 











A CHAMPION SOUTHDOWN RAM 


If shelled or ear corn, unground sorghum grains, or 
oats js the regular grain feed, then it is best to first 
teach the animals to eat cottonseed meal by mixing it 
with some other ground feeds before offering it to the 
animals alone, or scattered over these unground grains 
or concentrates. Ground corn, corn bran, wheat bran, 
or any other ground feed generally relished by horses 
and mules may be used with which to mix a small 
quantity of the cottonseed meal. Molasses or the ready- 
mixed molasses feeds are good with which to mix the 
cottonseed meal in teaching the animals to eat it. 


To repeat, if the other feeds are made up of one 
or more of the following; corn, corn and cob. meal, 
sorghum grains, rice or rice by-products, molasses, or 
mixed feeds containing less than 11 per cent protein, 
and grass hay, or corn or sorghum fodders or silage 
is the roughage, then from 114 to 2 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal should be fed daily. But if the grain be oats 
and the roughage any of those mentioned, then 1 to 14 
pounds of cottonseed meal a day is sufficient. 


Home-grown Feeds the Foundation of 
Successful Livestock Production 


READER writes that he has “never seen land 
that will produce cottonseed meal, linseed meal, 
gluten feeds, wheat bran, and consequently it is 


owner in the South to pur- 
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ready mixed feeds 


The Progressive Farmer 


ivestock Feeds 


chase feeds. Therefore, your everlasting telling us to 
grow our own feeds is impracticable.” 


It is somewhat strange that any one with enough in- 
telligence to write as quoted above should have so mis- 
understood our policy and writings regarding feed pro- 
duction in the South. 


Time and again we have stated that every livestock 
producer should aim to grow all the roughage to be 
consumed by his livestock. We know this is sound 
and consequently do not hesitate to repeat it. It may 
be necessary for even a good farmer and a good live- 
stock man to buy hays occasionally, but this should be 
extremely rare. In fact, if it occurs often, we are 
willing to stand on the statement that he is not a good 
farmer, no matter how good a s.ockman he may be. 
Therefore, we repeat that any farmer must produce all 
his own roughage in order to give himself a fair chance 
to succeed as a producer of livestock or livestock 
products. 


As to concentrates, it will be seldom that a farmer 
whose chief sales products are livestock, will find it 
most economical to produce all concentrates used. He 
will usually find it economical to buy some concentrates, 
especially rich protein concentrates or by-products, to 
supplement the feeds economically produced on his 
farm. But-even in the matter of concentrates, feeding 
grains like corn, oats, etc., can usually be produced 
more economically than they can be bought and cheaper 
than substitutes for them can be purchased. For in- 
stance, what feed can be purchased that is better than 
corn? When corn is $1.12 a bushel, what better feed 
can be purchased as a substitute for corn at $40 a ton? 

And what feed can be bought as a 
substitute for corn at a lower 
than a good farmer can produce corn? 


cost 


no farmer produces cot 
meal, gluten 


Of course, 


tonseed meal, linseed 


cad feeds, or wheat bran, and few live- 

: ' stock farmers should try to get along 
without purchasing some of these, but 

% 5 substitutes can be produced which, 
eo while not entirely doing away with the 
: a need of purchasing some of these 
a products, will reduce the quantities 


that must be purchased. For instance, 
if cattle are fed a liberal allowance of 
legume hays, there will be less need 
for the purchase of large quantities of 
rich protein concentrates. This is not 
a statement that legume hays will 
make it entirely unnecessary to buy 
protein concentrates, but it most posi- 
tively is a statement that if cattle are 
fed liberally on legume hays it will 
not be necessary to purchase as much 
high-priced protein concentrates. If 
this be true, and it is, then we stand 
squarely on the statement that any 
good farmer can produce the legume 
hays necessary to partly take the place 
of protein concentrates cheaper than 
he can buy these goncentrates. 

Purchased feeds carry certain added 
costs, such .as freight, handling 
charges, and commissions or profits 
These, while adding to their cost, do 
not add to their feeding value. It, 
therefore, follows that if the farmer 
can produce his feeds as economically 
as the men who produce and sell feeds 
he is feeding his livestock more economically, if he 
feeds them on home-grown feeds. But, on the other 
hand, if he cannot preduce his feeds as cheaply as he 
can buy them, he should, of course, buy them. 

We believe that if there is ever a large livestock in- 
dustry developed in the South it must be done largely 
on home-grown feeds, for the reasons already stated, 
but it is equally clear in our mind that if there is ever 
a large sale for mill by-product feeds, or for ready- 
mixed feeds, it can only come after there is developed 
a large and successful livestock industry. Feeds will 
only be purchased to balance’ or supplement the home- 
grown feeds, and the larger the livestock industry, the 
more of these feeds, in the aggregate, that will be 
purchased. If we are right, therefore, that a large and 
prosperous livestock industry can never be built up in 
the South until we grow more feeds, then our advocacy 
of a larger feed production is much more helpful to 
the sellers of these commercial feeding stuffs than were 
we to advise our readers to purchase their feeds. 

The man who keeps livestock for profit will pretty 
certainly find it most economical to produce the bulk 
of his feeds and purchase only such concentrates as are 
necessary to balance his» rations, or supplement the 
home-grown feeds. On the other hand, the man who 
feeds livestock and desires to avoid the trouble of pro- 
ducing, or even mixing his own rations will find that 
he can buy the best of feeding materials, or can buy 
of excellent feeding quality. 
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Send the coupon below for 
your Free Copy of Ward’s 
Fall & Winter Catalogue. 


Start taking advantage 
of the quick Service and 
the big Savings that may 
just as well be yours. 


This big Baltimore House, built 
to be near to all our good friends 
of the East and Southeast, is 
now filled with vast stocks of 
fresh new merchandise, com- 
plete assortments of almost 
everything you need to buy— 
and all within a few hours of 
your home. 


A $50 Cash Saving 
Is Here For You 


This Baltimore House is not a 
branch house in any way. It is 
the Baltimore Home of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. Only big as 
it is, it does not stand alone. It 
has back of it the combined 
resources, the big buying power 
of our seven big houses. 

And this vast cooperative 
buying power of our seven big 
houses, of our 8,000,000 cus- 
tomers means a saving of $50 
cash to you this season. 


$50,000,000 Cash Used 
in Securing These Bargains 


Over Fifty Million dollars’ worth of 
fresh new merchandise has been 
bought for this Catalogue. Think of 
what such large quantity buying for 
cash means in getting low prices. 
Merchandise bought not by the 
dozen, but by the thousand gross— 
by the car load—yes, even the en- 
tire output of a factory to get our 
prices lower and lower. 

These Savings are all yours if you 
use Ward’s Catalogue—if you send 
all your orders to Ward’s. 
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High Quality and Low Prices 
Go Together at Ward’s 


We sell only goods of standard qual- 
ity. We never cheapen a shoe to get 
the price down. We never use less 
rubber in a tire to make our prices 
lower. ‘‘We never sacrifice quality to 
make a low price.” We aim first of 
all to sell only the kind of goods that 
will please you, that will give you 
satisfactory service and win you as 
a regular patron. 


Everything for the Farm, 
the Home and the Family 


This big 700 page Book shows al- 
most everything a man or woman, or 
boy or girl wears or uses—and every- 
thing priced at a saving. 

Send for your free copy of Ward’s 
Catalogue. Start saving money and 
getting quicker service by sending 
all your orders to Montgomery Ward 
& Co. 


Your orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 
24 hours. That saves time. But be- 
sides, this big Baltimore house is 
near to you. Your letter reaches us 
quicker. Your goods go to you 
quicker. It is quicker and cheaper, 
and more satisfactory to send all 
your orders to Ward’s. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Ft. Worth 


If You Live In 
one of the States — 
Ve Shown on this Map— 








This New Baltimore House Brings 


Ward Service within a few 
hours of your home 


And this new Fall & 
Winter Catalogue 
showing vast stocks 


of merchandise is 
Yours—FREE 
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PS See 


To Montgomery Ward & Co., Dept. 18-B 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Please mail my free copy of Mont- 
gomery Ward’s complete Fall and 
Winter Catalogue. 
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Chattanooga Two-Horse 
Plows 

Line includes high and low 

front stubble and general 

purpose plows for gritty soils. 






Famous for 





know how to do it. Th 
bottoms resist effectively 






Chattanooga buil 
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Chattanooga One-Horse Plows 
Built in sizes to meet perfectly the 
special requirements of southern 

farming. Popular, solidly 
built, full-value plows. 












Chattanooga Slat Mold Plows 
Built in 1, 2, and 3-horse sizes 
—for use in sticky soils. 
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Write to the Above Add 





McCORMICK’ DEERING 
A. CHATTANOOGA 
Sy CHILLED PLOWS 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (7,-, porated) 


See Your Local McCormick-Deering Dealer or 







Generations! 


For forty-five years McCormick-Deering Chattanooga 
builders have been producing chilled plows. 


They 
e scientifically chilled iron 
the wearing, scratching, 


cutting action of the sharp, hard particles of sand and 
stone that slide over them. 


ders realize the importance 
of correct manufacture. 
Experience proves that, 
from the mixing of the 
iron to the pouring of 
the mold the “Chatta- 
nooga Way” of produc- 
ing chilled iron is the 
right way. That South- 
ern farmers appreciate 
Chattanooga design 
and construction is 
proved by the work of 
the thousands of Mc- 
Cormick-DeeringChat- 
tanooga Plows in the 
fields of the South. 


merica Chicago, lL 


ress for Complete Details 

















| discussions, and demonstrations. 
| farmers’ college is a living, active dem- 












“GOOD EQUIPMENT MAKES A GOOD FARMER BETTER” 





Cecil 
Bifsiness 


(olleges § 
Asheville, N. C. “The Land of the Sky.” Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. “‘The Hub City of the Southeast.” 
Our schools are located in the heart of progress. 
New enterprises are calling for our graduates. 
Let us train you for business—the richest field In 
the world. Here are the subjects in demand: 

Penmanship, Bookkeeping, Banking, Machine 
Bookkeeping, Accounting and Auditing, Theory 
and Practice, 

Secretarial Courses, Letter Writing, Typewriting, 
Shorthand, Specialized Training for high-class 
Office work. Address ‘‘Dept. F."’ 


Cecil’s 


ASHEVILLE, N. Cc. 
















Business Colleges 


SPARTANBURG, 8. O, 
a 














New Low Engine Prices 


| Only $559 


&amonth fora few months 





fh celebrated Troublepreof 
ee Panay and seer oo to op- 
FREE BIG NEW Extrsieoresoneie® ater 


fact 
ENGINE BOOK Write pede tee Pnee’ Taint 


gagine book —sent absolutely Free. Ne bligation tages: 
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'Mr. Boll Weevil 
a Will trouble your cotton less if you 


" will receive him with Mitco Molasses- 

f Arsenate Mixture. “Mitco” is also a 
wonderful stock food. 

Ask for descriptive literature. 
penton Mane penta 
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Husk Corn Cheaper 
Stover (37 % of total corn crop value) 
left in field wastes money. Cut or 
shredded by an Appleton Husker and 
Shredder it nearly doubles the feed 
and fertilizer value of crop. This extra 
value cuts the cost of your feed while 
your corn is husked and elevated into 
your bin or wagons. It is the modern, 
efficient, profitable way of handling the 
stover. If you and your neighbors raise 
thirty acres of corn an Appleton will in- 
crease your profits. 

Stop Wasting Valuable Stover 
Prompt action now in getting an Apple- 
ton will save 100% of the value of your 
corn crop this fall. 

F e Send for free illustrated 
* Husker catalog showing 
latest improvements and how Appleton 
the first successful husker saves money. 
Find out why Appleton can be guaran- 
teed to do more and better work, size for 
size, than any other make, Address 
eae branch. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 
Dept. J Batavia, Ili 












CUT FEED COSTS 


DO 2 JOBS IN 1 





































The Progressive Farmer 


Virginia Farmers’ Institute 


Brings Inspiring Reports of Progress and Achievement 
By C. LL. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 


HE Virginia Farmers’ Institute 
oe wont as near to being an ideal ob- 
jective for an agricultural excursion 
as anything we have had the pleasure 


|} of attending. 


The first important 
reason for this is 
that the program is 
pe aes Each an- 
nual athering at 
the Virginia state 
agricultural college 


and experiment sta- 
tion is not only the 
culmination of a 
year’s work, but of a 
work that 


Cc. lL. 


NEWMAN 


year's 
links the work done the previous year 
with the work of future years. This 
calls for organization of the Virginia 


Farmers’ Institute by departments and 
the codrdination of departments—the 
joining together of all agencies in team- 
work covering every phase of the state’s 
agriculture from the care of the soil on 
to the orderly marketing and final dis- 
tribution of farm products. 


Another reason for the effectiveness 
of this gathering of Virginia farmers 
is the appropriateness of the displays, 
This 


onstration in each of its departments and 
the farmers attending each annual In- 
stitute are given a real treat when the 
fields, orchards, gardens, barns, and 
poultry yards are visited and seen at 
work. 


The Institute as held last week fol- 
lowed very closely the program as given 
in The Progressive Farmer two weeks 
ago. It was an inspiration to see such a 
great body of enterprising, wide-awake, 
knowledge-seeking Virginia farmers and 
farm women, and to realize that the 
Old Dominion is going forward by such 
steady, persistent, well-thought-out, and 
deliberately-prosecuted plans for pro- 
gress. 


Reports on Virginia’s “Five Year 
Program of Progress” 


T THE opening John R. 

Hutcheson, the ever-active director 
of Extension reported on the excellent 
progress that has been made in putting 
the Five Year Program into effect dur- 
ing the past year, 45 county agricultural 
advisory councils and 33 home economics 
advisory councils having been organized 
with definite programs. The program has 
also been unanimously endorsed at the 
annual meeting of every agricultural or- 
ganization of Virginia and has received 
the endorsement of the State Chamber of 
Commerce. “The outstanding result to 
date of the program,” said Director 
Hutcheson, “is the closer cooperation 
which it has brought about between the 
agricultural organizations and _ institu- 
tions of Virginia.” Great credit is due 
“Jack Hutcheson,” as he is affectionately 
known, for his patience and tact in get- 
ting this most important result. 


session 


In the five-year program on agronomy 
five items are emphasized: 

1. Crop rotation. 

2. Legumes. 

3. Lime. 

4. Proper use of fertilizers. 

5. Use of better seed. 

“Probably the best work of the com- 
mittee has been done through the county 
agents by the establishment of 28 coun- 
ty agronomy committees,” T. B. Hutche- 
son reported. “These committees have 
been made up of the best farmers of the 
county who have been aided by the 
agronomy specialists and couaty agents.” 


“Progress in Putting Over the Five 
Year Dairy Husbandry Program” was 


7 a of C. W. Holdaway of the 


I. Dairy Department. Especially 
frome, bese bed. be, seid, in 
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increasing the production of dairy herds, 


The cow testing association is the big- 
gest factor in bringing this about, and 
at the present time nearly 10,000 cows 
are being tested in these associations 
Here is 2 comparison of the average an 
nual production of cows in the cow- 
testing associations as compared with 
other Virginia cows: 
Cows in cow-testing associations 
Pounds Pounds 
Milk sutterfat 
Cows in cow-testing asso- 


oe rencoevienecceses 6,880 275 


oevecewe 2,511 100 


ciations 
Other Virginia cows 
“During the past year the animal hus 
bandry department has made great pro 
gress in the Five Year Program along 


all lines of animal husbandry,” Prof. R 
E. Hunt, Animal Husbandry Depart 
ment, V. P. IL. told the Institute mem 
bers. “The purebred sire campaign has 


progressed nicely with a goodly numbe 
of replacements in most of the counties 
The ton litter contest shows a great im 
provement over previous years. Along 
the line of sheep production an out 
standing success has been won. We have 
put on a sheep specialist and in four ram 
sales, 134 purebred rams have been sold 
at an average price of $45.08. Seventy 
of these were purchased outside of Vir- 
ginia.” Professor Hunt's plans for next 
year run along somewhat similar lines 
and he hopes to be able to do even more 
during the next 12 months than during 
the last 12. 

“Virginia is fast coming into her own 
as one of the outstanding poultry states 
of this country and has a great future,” 
Poultryman A. L. Dean told the Instit- 
ute members. Here are six evidences of 
poultry progress now seen all over the 


Old Dominion as enumerated by Mr. 
Dean :— 
1, The increase of purebred cockerels on 


the Virginia farm. 

2. Better methods of selecting the breed- 
ing flock. 

3. The practice of early hatching. 

4. The improvement of poultry houses. 
5. Improvement in general methods of feed- 
ing poultry. 

6. The organization of the ‘poultrymen 
throughout the state in order that general 
poultry conditions may be improved. 


Important Messages From Other 
Speakers 
ECENT discoveries have rather rev- 
olutionized our ideas as to the ex- 
tent of damage done to hogs by para- 
sites,” said Dr. I. D. Wilson. These in- 
ternal and external parasites probably 
do even more damage than hog cholera. 
Furthermore the old method of treat- 
ment by using so-called “worm powders” 
with the feed, has proved to be almost 
worthless. “The most effective and eco- 
nomical method of controlling parasiti- 
cal diseases in swine is to employ sani 
tary measures during the early life of 
the pig which will prevent parasitic 1n- 
fection,” was Dr. Wilson’s conclusion. 
Mr. C. T. Corman rather surprised 
the Institute members by his remarks 
on hatching and raising poultry. “Where 
proper quarters are provided, where the 
setting héns are treated for lice, and 
where not more than 200 chickens .are 
to be raised, it is a question whether 
we should not strongly advocate natural 
brooding and rearing methods. We can 
soon guarantee the quality of the ‘baby 
chicks’ secured from the hatcheries, and 
when that time comes, we cam stress in 
a far stronger manner the advantage of 
securing these chickens and rearing them 
artificially. Too many farmers after 
they have a lot of good, strong, healthy 
chickens hatched out either naturally or 
artificially, think the battle is won, but 
I am convinced that the battle has just 
begun. It is far more difficult to brood 
than it is to incubate them.” 
C. E. Seitz told the Institute that in 
at least 25 Virginia counties soil-wash- 
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HAT is the watchword of thrift in nine © | 
million American homes. Before any- Canoes and rowboata. 


thing is bought, the big general catalog of Sqsioment for, base- 
Dack:sacks, beds, ham: Sears Roebuck is consulted. For if it is in Bathing suits for men, 
} Dhonographs.cameras. *‘Sears’ Catalog’’ it can be bought at a money- het ase: 


saving price, safely, conveniently and quickly. 


Automobile equi 
t, tents, conking 





Phonographs 
and records. 
Mandolins, 


In the course of a year the savings the aver-  Miase'ban: 


jos, banjo 


clothing, age family can effect through buying from _ sie: aco: 
hosiery,end Sears Roebuck will amount to a tidy sum. = iment. 


underwear. 
and music 


Athieticap- Every thrifty household should have its copy _ wiis. “Pianos 


Bil] parel, fisher- 
> and player 


of this catalog—The Thrift Book of a Nation: >=". 
—and refer to it for every household and i 
personal need. 


erence: ae } In the 35,000 items the catalog covers is such 
arden Ww a variety of goods that it is seldom any 


mowers, garden 


hose, andlawn ran 7 e PY 
sprinklers. Pron- I ff | family need look elsewhere for what is 


implements. Dair: y i 
Sagemente.Deey 1D IN wanted. And each purchase made from it 


and poultry-keep- . 

ing supplies. Hare f, \ $ 

newsendsaddelry, |i =e AiS means money saved, with a guarantee of 
full satisfaction or your money back. 


suitcases in leath- 
er, fibre, and 
Fabricoid, 














In less than a day 


Use the coupon below. : ’ 
your order is on its way 


EARS ROEBUCK valuesand service 


are bringing so great a volume of 

ea t %S oe Lic business to our Philadelphia Store that 

9 we are adding another ten-story build- 

e e ing in order to maintain complete stocks 

and 24-hour shipping service to our 

and Co.,Philadelphia = =."=2rs-7on= 
4 We ship more than 130,000 packages a 


day from our four great stores at Phil- 


The Worlds Largest Store owns and operates Station WLS Wave length 345 Metexs adelphia, Chicago, Dallas and Seattle. 


pnt Send for your catalog TODAY! 


Philed Ba 8 PRINT OR WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS IN PENCIL 
mMmiadeiphia ome . 
of The World’s Mail the coupon TODAY 


Largest Store 
SEARS, ROEBUCK and COMPANY 
4640 Roosevelt Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send latest general catalog. 


Rural Route 











Street and No. 

















Are You Hard on Shoes? 


This Double Thread~Triple Stitched 


Munson Last Shoe Smiles at 





SEE THOSE STITCHES-! 


Those big sturdy seams of 
triple stitchime hold the shoe 
in shape—keep out dampness 
and give you weeks and weeks 
of exira wear. Get a pair 
for your roughest work. 


Free-! 


Send your name and 
address, and we will 
mail you a watch-fob 
size sample of Hardy- 
Hide leather and give 














SHOES 






un-merciful wear! 


Barbed - wire—pasture slush—engine oil 
or flint stones—they’re all the same to this 
double - thread, triple-stitched LION 
BRAND Munson last shoe. Put it to 
any test—and it brings you through with 
a dry foot and a solid sole. There is plenty 
9f room for foot comfort in this shoe—yet 
it fits too accurately to allow a “rub.” If 
you are hard on footwear, get a pair of 
LION BRAND Munson’s and forget shoe 
expense. “There is a LION BRAND shoe 
dealer near you. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Sl 
J 


BOOTS 
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Contains facts 
worth knowing 
about Fall field 
crops. Listsevege- 
tables to sow in 
your Fall garden. 
Pictures and de- 
scribes flowering 
bulbs. 


| Let Us 
| BYDereR Gib 


WOODS 


11925 Fall 
Catalog @ 


You Lose - - 
When Your Land 
Loafs 


Tests in every State have 
proved that a systematic 
rotation of crops is more 
profitable than resting the 
land. 


When your land loafs you 
lose much of the fertilizer 
that was left from the 
spring crop. You lose the 
value of the crops that 
could be grown or the 
opportunity of increasing 
the fertility of your soil 
by planting legumes. 
These are real dollars- 
and-cents losses that can 
be saved by planting a 
fall crop. 

It requires less labor to 
prepare and plant a fall 
crop on land from which 
a crop has just been 
harvested. 

Wood’s Catalog 
will tell you the 
advantages of each 
crop and the ‘best 
varieties to plant 
for each purpose. 
Write for your copy 
and ask for Wood's 
Crop Special, giv- 
ing timely infor- 
mation and cur- 


rent prices on 
fieldseeds. 














A penny 

post card say- 
ing “Send Fall 
Catalog” brings 
your copy by ree 









T. W. Woop & Sons 
(Seedsmen Since 1878) 


At 
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The Progressive Farmer 


“Tm Bound to Have Vetch” 


Sam Talks With Editor and Orders Vetch Seed 


“AAR. Editor,” said Sam Johnson as he 

walked into The Progressive Farmer 
office last Saturday morning, “I want you 
to tell me something about vetch. I’ve 
been growing hairy vetch or sand vetch, 
but I don’t believe I have realized what 
a fine crop it is for the land and for 
stock. Last night Sam, Jr., was reading 
about vetch and he found that one of 
the colleges up North made 6,824 pounds 


of vetch hay on one acre, with 240 
pounds of nitrogen. It looks like we've 
been slighting vetch, What do you 


think ?” 

“We certainly have,” was our reply, as 
Sam cut a piece of plug tobacco and sat 
down. “Vetch beats all legumes in its 
class in several ways: Jt doesn’t winter- 
kill, it grows better on poor sandy land, 
it has more nitrogen, it has higher feed 
value, and when plowed down it enriches 
the soil more than any other winter 
legume, pound for pound. It is also very 
drouth resistant, and so far as we know 
has no serious disease. 


“Now about the nitrogen you arejnter- 
ested in. Here is Circular No. 70 from 
the North Carolina Experiment Station. 
It says one ton of vetch hay contains 16.2 
pounds*of phosphoric acid, 53.6 pounds 
of potash, and 55.6 pounds of nitrogen— 
more nitrogen in one ton of vetch than 
is carried in a ton of 8-2-2 fertilizer. 
Vetch starts growing early in the fall and 


| will make a fine crop sowed on disked 
3ermuda, Johnson grass, or even nut- 
grass sod. Besides, it comes off in time 
to plant practically any of our tender 


crops, like corn, sorghum, Sudan grass, 
sweet potatoes, peanuts, melons, or even 
cotton.” 

Sam Johnson then put to us nine perti- 
nent questions about vetch which we shall 
now give with our answers as follows :— 


1. “How about getting a good stand?” 


“It is doubtful if any other winter leg- 
ume is more dependable. The seed will 
come up quickly and they retain their 
vitality for several years.” 

2.“Do you have to 
vetch?” 

“Yes, if the ground is not already in- 
oculated. You may use either soil from 
a vetch field or the commercial cultures. 
English or garden peas carry inoculation 
for vetch, too, and so do the wild par- 
tridge pea and several wild vetches. To 
be on the safe side, though, you should 
inoculate any land that has not grown 
vetch in recent years.” 

3. “What is the best time to sow vetch 
seed?” 

“Right away. Late August on to the 
end of September is the best time. For 
early fall grazing, sowing may be done 
earlier, and if some crop is in the way 
now, a good spring crop may be had 
from sowing in late October.” 

4. “Any special way to prepare the 
land?” 

“The same sort of preparation that is 
good for winter grain is good for vetch. 
If the soil is moist, the seed will germi- 
nate well when sowed on top of the 
ground, but this is not advised. Far bet- 
ter crops come from good preparation. 
Seed may be covered one half inch to 
four inches deep, but from one to two 
inches is the best depth.” 

5. “What kind of soil ts best?” 

“Sandy and sandy loam soils are best, 
especially if they are well supplied with 
lime. If they are deficient in lime, a ton 
will usually answer. Vetch does well on 
clay soils, too, if they are well drained. 
Don’t sow it on wet soils.” 

6. “How much seed ‘should be sowed 
per acre?” 

“When sowed with small grain, it is 
customary to sow 20 to 30 pounds, though 
sometimes as low as 15 pounds is sowed. 
Such light seeding will answer when thé 
crop is grown for seed, but for other 
purposes, not less than 25 pounds of seed 
per acre will give best results, and 40 to 
50 pounds will g 
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ive heavier yields for Guernseys, T. D. Hardin, 


Europe more than 100° pounds of seed 
are sowed per acre.” 

7. “What fertilizer do you use for 
vetch?” 

“Well, on land that will make more 
than 50 bushels of oats or 20 bushels of 
wheat, use about 300 pounds of 12-2-4 to 
each acre. On poorer land use 400 to 
500 pounds of 10-4-4, The nitrogen 
should be quick-acting, preferably nitrate 
of soda. These amounts are for vetch 
and small grain sowed together.” 

8. “What kind of small grain?” 

“Rye, oats, barley, or wheat—rye for 
poor land and when all the crop is to be 
plowed down, oats or barley for hay. In 
cold climates where oats are apt to freeze 
out, wheat should be sowed instead. Sow 
a half bushel to a bushel of rye, one to 
two bushels of oats, and a half bushel to 

















VETCH GROWS 


HERE’S HOW 


a bushel of wheat. In each case, not 
less than 20 pounds of vetch seed should 
be sowed per acre, and 40 pounds per 
acre would give a better yield.” 

9. “Is it better to sow vetch with some 
kind of small grain?” 

“Yes. It stands up better and is har- 
vested better and cures better when sow- 
ed with small grain.” 

Sam rose and picked up his hat. 

“I’m bound to have some vetch, too, 
then,” he said. “I’m going in heavy for 
winter legumes. I'll get John Anderson 
to order me some seed along with all the 
others who are ordering. I'll want enough 
to sow five acres with rye to plow down 
for corn and soybeans, and then enough 
to sow 10 acres with oats for hay.” 


meow Me 

Co-operative Wool Selling on 
Increase in Virginia 

T= Virginia Co6dperative Sheep and 


Wool Growers’ Association is well 
on its way toward another successful 
year of operation. Receipts of fleece 
are already 20,000 pounds in excess of 
the receipts at the same time last year. 
While 185,000 pounds were received of 
the clip of 1924 from slightly more than 
800 members, it is expected that 250,000 
pounds will be received before the ship- 
ping season closes this year from about 
1,100 members, states K. A. Keithly, 
manager and secretary. 

Several important points have been 
noted by Mr. Keithly. The farmers in 
the livestock section of the state are 
said to be in a stronger position than 
last ‘year, shown by the fact that few 
have asked the advance of 25 cents a 
pound that the association makes on re- 
quest. The more progressive farmers 
of the state are shipping their wool to 
the association this year and new mem- 
bers have joined the organization. 
Greater care of the wool by the pro- 
ducer and improvement in the flocks of 
the state is evident in the wool being 
received. This is said to be the result 
of the work of the association and the 
intensive campaign being carried on in 
the state to improve flocks with better 
rams. The wool is grading higher than 
in 1924 with a large percentage of the 
total in the upper grades. 
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Coming Livestock Sales 


Wednesday, August 26—North Carolina 
State Guernsey. Breeders’ Association, sale 
and meeting, Mt. Ulla, N. C. T. D. Brown, 
Salisbury, N. C., sales manager. 

Thursday, August 27.—Complete Sapersat 
Greensboro, _N. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


Glass Houses 


GROUP of men whose sins had not 

been found out dragged a woman 
whose sins were known into the presence 
of Jesus. 











They demanded 
that she be stoned, 
as the Law pro- 
vided, 

Jesus uttered a 
truth so lofty, that, 
after two thousand 
years, is not practic- 
ed much. “Let him 
that is without sin 
first cast a stone at 
her.” 

The price of rocks did not go up. 
Those imperfect men did not need stones, 
and the Perfect man could not grip a 
rock. His hands were for other pur- 





DR. HOLLAND 


He did the only thing Infinite Good- 
ness and Love can do When a weak hu- 
man being tries to lift his soul up to 
decency He said, “Neither do I con- 
demn thee, but go and sin no more.” 
incident has come- the 
who live in glass houses 
stones.” 
prone we are to air the faults 
and sins of others. 


m this 
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should not thr 


It is devilish, does us no good, and 
n do more harm than the very faults 

d sins which we so openly and pub- 
licly condemn 

We are put on this planet to help and 
not hurt each other. 

All men are in a partial state of per- 
fection, and the balancing of Duty with 
Desire is an art that few of us have as 
yet mastered. 

When some one goes wrong be as 
kind as you would want others to be 
were the wrong doer one of your own 
flesh. 

Charity not only “covers a multitude 
of sins,” but generally it will prevent 
their recurrence. 

When some one goes wrong, utter a 
prayer in your heart for his conversion 
to the pathway of right. 

I used to play baseball on the home 
team. Often the boys joined about the 
flowing bowl and made merry. An old 
lady said to me, “Every time you go 
away to play ball, remember that I am 
praying for you.” Bless her heart, she 
did a lot to keep me from drink, and 
perhaps from worse things. 

Right-living is more difficult than 
making a living. We all need a lot of 
helpful sympathy, and mighty little crit- 
icism from hypocrites, if we make a 
success of Christian living. 

Nature has filled the world with beau- 
tiful and necessary pleasures for all men 
to enjoy. Unfortunate is the person 
who makes a vice of what God meant 
for a pure pleasure. Yet many will do 
just that thing. 

Yet that does not license us to shy 
rocks at those who hesitate, or fall. The 
eyes of the world are also upon us, and 
the glass about us is mighty transpar- 
ent. 

We all live in houses of glass. “With 
what measure ye mete, it shall be meas- 
ured again to you,” said our Master. 

Therefore rocks which we are foolish 
enouch to throw, will come back crush- 
ing the elass about our own heads. 


7 t us be patient and prayerful, and 
kind about the sins of others, and stay 
out of the rock ee 
a a) 
Favorite Bible Verses 
F TH alt confess with thy mouth 
the Tord Tesus, and shalt believe in 
thine | hat God hath raised him 
from + lead, thou shalt be saved— 
Romans 19-9 
Whe ‘ear of the Lord is the beginning 


windonbs. and the knowledge of the 
y is wi der sta andin ~—Trowere Pinae 
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V Verve said right along that most bat- 
tery repairs are preventable. 

Yes, that includes reinsulation—the 
repair you thought was necessary at least 
once in the life of every battery. 

But frankly, of all repairs, reinsulation 
is the easiest to avoid—when you have a 
Willard Threaded Rubber Battery. 


Then we say to you— 
“The insulation in this battery will 
For better radio reception, use storage batteries. 





touring. 


reventable” 
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Normal Care 
Saves Repair 


*| There are five important things 
which should be checked each 
time water is put in a battery. 


Our 5 Point Inspection Service 
was developed for this purpose. 
It is for all batteries, all owners 
of cars. 


You can depend on it to save 
you repairs and to help you get 
better and longer service from 
your battery. You will find it 
convenient, rapid, thorough. 




















stand up, and give satisfactory uninter- 
rupted service, for the entire life of its 
plates. If it should fail to do this we will 
reinsulate the battery at our expense.” 
And as Willard Service is national, 
this means any one of us—any place— 
any time—whether you are at home, or 


We service all makes and sell Willards 
for all cars—also sell Willard Farm 
Lighting and Radio Batteries. 


men 











The Little Giant Bean Harvester 


Price 


$150 


F.0.B. Factory 






HARDY & NEWSOM, Mfgrs., 


The above guarantee is backed by The Progressive Farmer 





Harvests the beans right from the row after 
they are thoroughly matured. This is the 
best method of saving soybeans. 100% ger- 
mination assured, 


This harvester is guaranteed to save soy- 
beans to your satisfaction, regardless of the 
variety you have, or your money will be 
cheerfully refunded upon receipt of B-L with 
freight prepaid to our plant within sixty 
days from date you receive it. 


Order today and try it out in your own field. 


LaGrange, N. C. 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND THE ATLANTA 
TRI- WEEKLY CONSTITUTION 
Rate One Year, Now Only $1.25 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Wear 
Skis Suit? 


Show it to your friends and 

neighbors as a sample of our 
fine quality, hand-tellerel 
ri All-Wool Suits, guaranteed 
#t $40 values at amazing low price 
m of $23.50, take their orders, 
keep handsome profit for youre 
self and send orders to us. 


jAgents Making 
3BIG MONEY 


00 to $5.00 an hour in spare 

, a $75 to $150 a week for 

full time. Wesupply handsome 

Swatch Line Outfit, large size samples and all 

latest stylesin elegant Leather Case. Positively 
finest selling outfit ever furnished salesmen. Write 

for yours at once, pick out your suit and «et started 

the Big Money tightaway. Address Dept. 176 

JAMES OLIVER, inc. 
848 W. Adams Street Chicage 
Write name and address below and mail at once, 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, August 24.—li the lawn is 
growing bald, needs a little tonic 
in the shape of fertilizers and a little 
scratching to put in more seed, say horti- 
cultural workers of 
North Carolina 


State College. 
Tuesday, August 
25.—An old coffee 


pot is excellent for 
holding paraftine. 
The wax can be 
melted in it, poured 
from it easily to 
seal jam and jelly 
jars, and the rest left in it till it’s nggded. 

Wednesday, August 26.—Whether you 
wear your hair short or long, the smart 
effect to achieve just now is one of sleek- 
ness and smoothness. 

Thursday, August 27—The winners of 
blue ribbons at the fairs this coming fall 
are already busy preparing their exhibits 
—growing, selecting, and finishing them 
in proper condition. 

Friday, August 28.—Baby’s nap may be 
disturbed and fail of its usual benefits 
because the diaper is drawn too snugly 
and pinned so that the safety pin rubs 
on the tender, soft flesh. 

Saturday, August 29.—The most beau- 
tiful underclothes are made of fine white 
cotton materials trimmed with a little 
dainty handwork. 

Sunday, August 30.—“The poorest pos- 
sible use for a man’s brains is to think 
forever about himself.” 


THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 
Avoiding Round Shoulders 


WISH I knew how to make myself 

look like that,” observed Mrs. Green 
as she watched a particularly attractive 
woman walk down the street. 

“My dear, you can look like 
answered Mrs. Hines. “Simply 
yourself as jauntily as she does. If your 
chest is expanded, your lungs inflated, 
your shoulders will be thrown back and 
your head will be erect. In spite of your 
self you will look like a happy, prosper 
ous person, people’s faces will brighten 
at the sight of you and you will reflect 
their spirits.” 

“But my shoulders are getting round. 
I am afraid it will be necessary for me 
to do more than that. What is the best 
way of preventing round shoulders?” 





MS, HUTT 














that,” 
carry 


“There are a number of things you 
can do. Take a broom handle, place it 
under the arms behind your back, bring- 
ing the shoulders low. Do this as often 
as possible when sitting or reading or 
walking and you will be surprised how 
soon you get the habit of keeping your 
shoulder blades in place. 

“To expand the chest and improve the 
appearance of the neck and chest it is 
necessary to increase the capacity of the 
lungs. To do this take the following 
breathing lessons: Place the arms akim- 
bo, the hands resting on the hips, the 
thumbs forward. Draw in the breath very 
slowly, filling to the bottom of the lungs 
first, until the lungs will hold no more, 
then exhale just as slowly, breathing out 
until you feel sure there is absolutely no 
air left in the lungs. At first these will 
make you dizzy, but you will soon be able 
to breathe 12 times without dizziness. Do 
this six times in the open air every morn- 
ing and night and now and then when 
out walking, stop, look at the scenery and 
indulge in a breathing exercise. 

“Sing as much as you can, particularly 
in the open air, being careful to breathe 
more from your waist line than your 
chest. Read aloud also, taking the same 
care, and speaking from the throat in- 
stead of the nose. You will be surprised 
to find that unless you sit with your hips 
well back in the chair and chest forward 


rh ae ae ga Lee, 


weary reading aloud but 
this advice you will have 
a great deal of endurance.” Mrs. Hines 
paused and laughed. “Gracious,” she 
exclaimed, “I did not mean to deliver 
a regular lecture. But posture is a sub- 
ject on which I feel very strongly. I 
myself have followed these exercises and 
besides doing away with round shoulders 
I filled out those unsightly hollows in 
my neck.” 


ou will grow 
if you observe 


now,” de- 
1 deep bre ath 


start right 
Green taking 


“I’m going to 
clared Mrs. 


GOOD HEALTH KEEPING FOR | 
BABY 











Consult the Doctor 


HE great number of young men who 

were rejected from the army be- 
cause they could not pass the physical 
examination furnished proof that Amer- 
ica is not developing as sturdy men as 
she might be,” says Miss Marie C. Doer- 
mann, foods specialist. Some had faulty 
vision or hearing, others were undernour 
ished, and some had flat feet. These 
shortcomings are not considered illnesses 
by the average person, but they are se- 
rious enough to cause the army to refuse 
persons having them. 

Since the war, people have searched 
for the origin of such defects and many 
have been traced back to the time when 
the men were small boys. Why was it 
that parents did not realize their sons 
were in such poor physical condition ? 

A medical examination once a year was 
not considered necessary some years ago. 
Many people boasted that they had never 
visited a doctor’s office—and, unfortu- 
nately, there are still too many making 
this same statement. A doctor can easily 
detect the first signs of poor health, 
which if taken at once can be corrected 
in a short time. Children who are al- 
lowed to grow from babyhood with flat 


- 
retain that condi- 
This same prin- 
defects, such as 


feet will, of necessity, 
tion as they grow older. 
ciple applies to other 
poor vision or hearing, weak heart, and 
other organic difficulties not easily de- 
tected by others than medical men. The 
Chinese have for generations paid their 
doctors to keep them well, and when they 
became ill the doctor was the loser. When 
will we, in America, read this standard 
of prevention? At present the majority 
of people think of the medical men only 


in cases of emergency. 


Today we do see a decided change in 
some communities where there are baby 
clinics, health centers, school or district 
nurses, and other public health agencies. 
The small children are examined every 
six months and after that once a year. 
The slogan, “A health examination on 
your birthday,” is one that each person 
should practice. 


The school year will open in a short 
time. In many homes there are little 
folks who will attend school for the first 
time in September. Do you, mother and 
father, know that your child is ready for 
school? Why must the school nurse, 
who sees your child for the first time, 
tell you that his vision is poor and he 
needs glasses, or his teeth need attention, 
when you have lived wi¥acthis child for 
six years? It is just such neglected du- 
ties on the part of parents that caused 
many young men to be rejected from the 
army. 


CLOTHES FOR THE FARM 
WOMAN 











Choosing a Corset 

‘T SEE in the paper that Brown’s de- 

partment store is having a sale of 

corsets tomorrow. I think I’ll go to town 

and see if I can get some cheap ones,” 
said Mrs. Green. 

“Of course, you might find a bargain 





Our Pattern 





2452—Dress for Juniors.—Cut in sizes 
8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 re- 


yards 36-inch material 
¥% yard 36-inch contrasting. 


quires 15¢ 
with 
2315—Costume Slip.—Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
36-inch material. 
Hot-iron transfer pattern 713 (blue 
only) costs 15 cents extra. 
2451—Smart Sports Model.—Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards 36-inch material. 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 


and’evening wear during the summer. 
dressmaking lessons. 
The Progressive Farmer. 








Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 
It contains embroidery designs and nine picture 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. Address Pattern Department, 


Department 


2441—Y outhful z , 
16 years, 36, 38, and 4) inches bust 
measure Size 36 requires 3 yards 


36-inch material with 1% yards 6-inch 


contrasting. 


2378—Dress for Wee Maids.—Cut in sizes 
2, 4, 6, and 8 years. Size 4 requires 
15g yards 32-inch material. 


2426—Dress for Sports Wear.—Cut in sizes 
14, 16 years, 36, 38, 49, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% requires 3% 
yards 3%-inch material with 4 yard 
3%-inch contrasting. 
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that just fits you,” replied Mrs. Hines 
dubiously. “But I think it’s best to be 
carefully fitted.” 

“Oh, I'm so terribly thin I don’t need 
to be fussy,” laughed Mrs. Green, 

“IT think you should select your corset 
with care anyway, if you wish to preserve 
the good lines of your figure. And the 
proper corset smooths out angles on the 
thin woman and makes them appear like 
graceful curves. You should have your 
corsets long enough to given an unbroken 
line over the hips, since you are tall. The 
short, thin woman should choose shorter 
corsets. In either case, they can be very 
lightly boned and should be worn loose.” 

“My sister is as tall as I am, but stout. 
What should she buy?” questioned the 
now interested Mrs, Green. 

“To begin with, her corset must be of 
a firmer type tlfan yours. She should se- 
lect one with a skirt that is long, par- 
ticularly at the sides and back. But she 
should not wear it tight, as that will give 
her a compressed, ungraceful appear- 
ance. For the person of average propor- 
tions, a corset of the correct size in a 
comfortable length and weight will give 
just the bit of restraint and support 
needed.” 

“Well, well, I had not realized there 
was so much to buying a corset,” re- 
marked Mrs. Green. “Next time please 
tell me something of the different types 
of corsets one sees in the shops. With 
front lacings, back lacings, and no lac- 
ings, it’s quite confusing.” 


TEENS AND TWENTIES 
The Letters of Letty 


Oakleaf Farm—Monday. 
M’ DEAR Beatrice :— 
Aunty told me that if I wished to 
I could invite some of the girls in for 
afternoon tea last Saturday. Of course, 
I was delighted, and started at once to 
plan just how to do it. 














We decided to serve tea on the porch, 
as it is screened and beautifully shaded 
with lovely vines. If we had not had 
such a pleasant porch I think I would 
have had it out under the trees, although 
it is always nice in the living room. 

“Must we have tea to drink?” I asked 
Aunty. 

“Not unless you wish to, and most 
people do prefer either hot or iced tea. 
But hot or iced cocoa, hot or iced coffee, 
or any fruit drink is suitable for after- 
noon tea. Suppose you have a fruit 
punch made of some of our own home- 
bottled fruit juice?” 


That will be lovely. And what shall 
we have to eat with it?” 
“Dear me,” laughed 
planning this party? Why not look in 
the cock book and choose one dish that 
can come under the head of a bread and 
another that comes under the head of 
cake. For instance, you could have thin 
cucumber sandwiches and small nut 

cakes.” 

“Oh, yes,” I exclaimed, “or tiny 
tered biscuits for the bread and 
cookies for the cake.” 

“I can do better than that,” said Tom, 
coming in the room just then. “Have 
cinnamon toast and a nice big chocolate 
layer cake.” 

“How 


Aunty, “who is 


but- 
rich 


should the tray be set?’ I asked. 

“First,” answered Aunty, “place a per- 
fectly clean cloth or doily on the tray, 
unless it is a very handsome silver one 
which can be left bare. If you are going 
to have hot tea, arrange the cups, saucers, 
teaspoons, teapot, hot water kettle, if you 
have a fancy one, or a pot of hot water, 
cream, sugar, and: thin slices of lemon, 
neatly and conveniently. If you are go- 
ing to serve a cold drink, place the pitch- 
er and glasses daintily on the tray and 
have a bowl of finely crushed ice if pos- 
sible. Have ready a small table on which 
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to place the tray or else wheel it all in 
on a tea wagon. The hostess sits down 
and pours the tea or whatever is being 
served, and the guests come up and take 
the filled cups from her, or some other 
member of the family passes them. ii | 
there are men or boys present, of course, 
they wait on the women.” 
“But where are the sandwiches and | 
cake?” I questioned. | 
f there is room, they can be placed 
tray, but if not, they can be} 
in separately. There should | 
plate and a dainty napkin for 
est also. The plates and napkins | 
distributed and then the cake | 





lwiches are passed around so that 


and sal 
ery one can help herself. If the food is 

ever! I : 

sticky, small forks should be provided. 


“It all sounds delightfully simple,” I 
s I thanked her, and it turned out 


said a 
to be just that—both delightful and sim- 
ple. Aunty assures me that it is poor 


taste to serve too elaborate foods in the 
afternoon so really it is the best time to 
entertain if you have little time for prep- 
arations. Lovingly, LETTY. 


FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


Recreation at Home 


M’ HUSBAND and I have often 
wished that we could go away for a 
week or two, but it is impossible for both 
of us to leave home at the same time 
There are three of us, my husband, my- 














. self, and our two-year-old boy. So I 


have planned a vacation at home. When 
the work is all done in the fields I intend 
to have us spend a week as we choose. I 
want to arrange my. housework so that I 
shall have only the absolutely necessary 
things to do. My sewing finished, my 
chickens and turkeys out of coops, and 
with a freshly cleaned house, there need 
be little work done. I do not mean for 
us to fast by any means, but I intend to 
have a fire in the stove only once a day. 
One hot meal a day is enough in the hot 
summer, so I mean to cook early in the 
morning for the whole day. 

Then I want us to spend the remainder 
of the day lounging around, reading, 
romping with the boy, walking, riding, 
fishing, or just resting for a whole week. 
I am sure it will mean a great deal to 
my husband as well as to me. I have 
often heard him say, “If I just had a 
week off from the same old routine, I 
know I'd feel like a different man.” 

Georgia. MRS. F. B. B. 


Preserve the Watermelon 
ATERMELON Preserves.—Cut one pound 


watermelon rind into inch squares. A\l- 
low to stand overnight in a salt water solu- 
tion made of 4 tablespoons salt to 1 quart 
water. Drain, freshen in clear, cold water 


for an hour and cover with a syrup made 
of 2 cups sugar to 1% quarts water. Boil 
15 minutes Let stand overnight in syrup. 
Next morning add juice of % lemon and 3 


slices lemon additional for each pound. Cook 
until transparent, about 1 hour. Pack in 
Syrup which has been boiled down until 
thick, garnishing with slices of lemon. Pro- 


cess jars in hot water canner for 15 min- 
utes and seal tight. 


Pickled Watermelon Rind.—Boil 1 pound 
watermelon rind in 1 quart salt water, % 
cup salt to 1 quart water, for 15 minutes 
Drain well and put into a cold bath to get 
rid of salt flavor. Drain again carefully and 
let stand in limewater overnight, 2 table- 
spoons lime to a gallon of water. Next morn- 
ing drain from the limewater and cook rap- 
idly in the yrup made by boiling together 


1 pound sugar, 1 pint water, 1 pint vinegar, 
1 t poon each cloves, cinnamon, allspice 
and teaspoon mace. Cook until rind be- 
com clear and transparent. Then pack 
into jars, fill with hot syrup and process 
in water canner or other vessel with false 
bottom 15 or 20 minutes; seal tight. 


Gingered Watermelon Rind.—To each pound 
ot rind cut into 1 inch squares add 2 quarts 
wat r and 1 ounce slaked lime. Let stand 
in lunewater overnight. Next morning drain 
and let stand 1 to 2 hours in fresh water. 
Drain well and boil rapidly in strong ginger 
tea, 1 ounce ginger to 1 quart water, for 15 
minutes. Drain, put into a syrup made by 
using 1 pint strained ginger tea with 1 quart 
Water and 1% pounds sugar. Cook until 
tender and transparent, about 1% hours. 
After boiling half hour add half lemon sliced 
thin. Place in shallow pans to cool, having 
the tind well covered with syrup boiled 
until thick. When cool arrange pieces at- 
tractively in jars, cover to ovérflowing with 





Syrup. Partially seal, process pint jats for 
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HUDSON COACH 


1250 


Freight and Tax Extra 




































Only Hudson 
Can Build It 


Being the world’s largest builders of 6-cylinder cars per- 
mits Hudson to give the greatest price advantage, with 
the finest quality in Hudson history. 


Everywhere it is called “The World’s Greatest Buy” be- 
cause it is universally acknowledged that no car gives 
like quality, reliability, performance and fine appear- 
ance within hundreds of dollars of its price. And Hud- 
son economy, which the praise of a vast ownership has 
made famous, consists not only in the important first 
cost savings, but also in the way Hudsons retain their 
new car qualities and performance in long service with 
little need for mechanical attention. 


Hudson-Essex World’s Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Cars 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
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The Collegiate Institute 


MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 
“Merit, the Measure of Success”’ 

Patronage area of this school for Boys and Young Men has extended @ 
10 states in recent years—-from Michigan to Florida. There is a reason. 
Discriminating patrons have found it a SAFE SCHOOL of HIGH STAND- 
ABDS AND THOROUGH INSTRUCTION, which aims at the development 
of the WHOLE MAN—hbead, hand and heart. Modified Military System 
contribute to sound government and strong physiques. Expenses, $325. 
New Dormitories with all modern conveniences. Boarding etudents limited 
to 159. Illustrated catalogue sent on request. Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal 
- a 




















Vibration 

Get rid of engine shaking that 

ZOiIRY loosens nute, screws ‘and bolts, 
oft eauses body and chassis 
squeeks and rattles and runs 
up repair bills. Get rid of en- 
= jolting and jerking. A 
ioneer Exgine Support stifi- 
ens the frame. Prevents 


breaking of crankease arms. 
irs them if ‘broken. Holds engine 






































The Royal Hay Presses 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 





25 YEARS 


of Service to Farmers 


From Firestone’s earliest history, when 
buggy tires were the principal product, to 
recent months when balloon tires have become 
75% of the output, Firestone has built tires to 
meet the needs of the farmer—to deliver Most 
Miles per Dollar on good roads and bad. The 
long-wear and dependability of Firestone Tires 
have made them first choice in the most diffi- 
cult service all over the country. 

The most recent and important contribu- 
tion to greater motoring safety, economy and 
comfort of the farmer is the Firestone Full- 
Size Balloon. Gum-Dipping—the extra Fire- 
stone process—gives this tire the extra strength 





advantages. 


for the extra flexing strain. 

See the nearest Firestone Dealer—he will 
equip) your car promptly—and with no addi- 
tional charge for the many special Firestone 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER 66% cntalentne 
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More Money 
- for Cotton! 


A better sample; a _ better 
turnout. That sums up the ex- 
perience of Southern planters 
who make a practice of having 
their cotton ginned at a Murray 
Gin. 

The Murray Gin with its Pat- 
ented features cleans thoroughly 
without twisting, rolling or 
machining the cotton, and in- 
variably yields a bigger turnout 
of lint. 


You’ve planted for profits. 
Now gin for additional profits! 


Patronize THE 
MURRAY 
GIN Serving Your 


Community 
THE MURRAY COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas. Atlanta, Georgia 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Ask your local Murray Gin Owner 


for information about How to Get 
More Money For Your Cotton. 
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Soft 
Hot 
Coid 


Everywhere 
Se 


Buszld 
your 


home 







you 
want to! 


Have this Complete 
Water Service— 


The Milwaukee Air Power is the 
only water system that gives com- 
plete service—water from well, 
spring, lake, cistern—with one out- 
fit. Pumps any distance direct. 
No water storage tank. No inter- 
ruptions to service. Clean, fresh, 
pure water always! ere are 
Milwaukee Air Power dealers in 
sections of the country. 


Systems any size 
—for the cottage, 
stock farm, schoo} 
or golf course. 






























MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO. 
65 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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How to Be Strong and Keep 
Well 


(Girl’s $1 Prize Letter) 
|] AST year I went to high school and 
in our home economics class we 
| studied the rules for keeping normal 
weight and having good health. I think 
every one should try 
b to be normal in 
weight. If you do 
this, you will have 





better health and 
feel and look bet- 
ter. Here are some 
of the ways to 





build up your body 
and have good health: 
| 1. Eat simple foods, especially ce- 
reals, vegetables, fruits, milk, and eggs. 
Avoid rich and highly seasoned foods, 
|especially greasy, fried food. The or- 
jchard and garden and pantry shelf are 
the place to get things for good health, 
not the drug store. Fruits and vegeta- 
bles contain vitamines and mineral mat- 
ter which the body cannot live without. 
Watch your food. 

2. Drink milk and plenty of water. Do 
not drink tea or coffee. 





| 3, Eat only at regular times and eat 
| slowly and really chew your food. 

4. Take a full bath at least twice a 
week and wash your hands before every 
| sont and brush your teeth after every 
| meal. 

5. Get plenty of fresh air. 
‘every window open. 
| 6. Be sure to sit and stand straight. 
Your lungs and stomach and other in- 


Sleep with 





30 cents you get a bronze membership 
badge and a splendid handbook telling 
all about the organization. If you wazxt 
to join, write a letter saying you want 
to become a Lone Scout and give your 
name, address, age, and nationality, en- 
closing the 30 cents in stamps or coins, 
and mail to Lone Scouts of America, 
500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 
WILLIE COBB. 

Santa Rosa County, Fla. 

Editor’s Note-—The Lone Scouts are 
a splendid organization for boys who 
have no Boy Scout troop near them 
We have had some enthusiastic letters 
from Lone Scouts. 


How Club Work Has Helped 
Me 


| JOINED the poultry club when I was 

12 years old. I was very anxious to 
join and more anxious to get started at 
my work. I bought a setting of Barred 
Rock eggs. Another hen began setting 
beside mine, and they would fuss over 
their eggs. Each hen tried to see how 
many eggs she could rake from one nest 
to another. I was almost ready to quit 
club work, but my sister persuaded me 
to keep on trying. 

I bought another setting of the same 
kind of eggs, and set them. That fall 
I had a complete exhibit to enter at the 
community, county, and state fairs, and 
won blue ribbons at all three. 

The next year I had a notion to quit 


again, but my sister persuaded me to 
keep on trying. I had lots of ups and 
downs, but that fall I won blue rib- 
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To solve the puzzle, start at figure 1, draw a line to figure 2, then to 3, and so 
on to the last figure. 
| ternal organs must have plenty of room bons at the community, county, and 
to do their work properly. state fairs and two district fairs. Last 


7. Take lots of exercise, but not too 


much. MAE COFIELD. 
Randolph County, Ala. 
Editor's Note-—These are _ splendid 
rules Mae gives. How many of our 


boys and girls are following every one 
of them? 


Why Not Be a Lone Scout ? 


(Boy’s $1 Prize Letter) 


ANY boys who live in the rural dis- 

tricts want to be Boy Scouts but 
when they find there are not enough 
boys in their community to organize a 
troop, they think there is no chance for 
them to be Scouts. This is a mistake, 
for the Lone Scouts offer all the advan- 
tages the Boy Scouts do, only a boy 
doesn’t have to belong to a patrol or 
troop. The Boy Scouts and Lone Scouts 
are under the same head. 

A Lone Scout can win merit medals 
for writing to papers and magazines and 
there are seven degree medals to be 
won. The degrees teach a Scout wood- 
craft and how to get all the beauty out 
of nature. 

Why don’t you join the Lone Scouts 
—yes, I mean you boys who read this 
letter? It is the best boys’ organization 
in the world and it costs only 30 cents 





+e 


to join. There are no dues. For the 


year I won more prizes than ever be- 
fore. 


I have learned many things since I 
became a club member. One thing is 
that it takes lots of hard work to be a 
winner. I have started a nice bank ac- 
count to help pay my way through 
school, and some day I hope to become 
ahome economics teacher. This year I 
am going to do my very best with my 
club work. IRMA BURNS. 


Panola County, Miss. 


Editor's Note.—Irma certainly is set- 
ting a good example for girls who as- 
pire to be home economics teachers or 
home demonstration agents. Club work 
is a fine way to get some elementary 
training for such good work, 


If a Bathing Suit Shrinks 


WOOLEN bathing suit or other 

woolen garment which has shrunk, 
may often be improved by being washed 
in soapsuds and rinsed in clean soapsuds 
instead of clear water. Repeated wash- 
ings in this may be required to restore 
the garment to its original size and fluffi- 
ness. In drying, it should be-well pinned 
out and stretched. It is said that soaking 
in gasoline will also assist in restoring 
shrunken articles. 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











Vaccination for Smallpox 


“THERE is much smallpox in our part 

of the state. The health authorities 
are trying to get everybody vaccinated. 
All my family are vaccinated except our 
little girl, five years 
old. 

People have been 
telling my husband 
that lots of people 
have lost their arms 
by being vaccinated, 
so we don't know 
what todo. Is there 
any danger?” 





DR. REGISTER The chances of 
your little girl be- 
ing injured by vaccination or losing an 
arm from this cause are about as small 
as injury from an airplane falling on 
her. I have never known of a person 
losing an arm from vaccination, and I 
have never known a doctor who knew 
of such a case, but I have seen over 1,000 
cases of smallpox and have seen a few 
people die of smallpox. 

Smallpox is a dangerous, loathsome 
disease. Vaccination against smallpox is 
practically harmless and practically a 
sure preventive. If you want to be 
just to your little girl and treat her as 
a loving parent should, then have her 
vaccinated against smallpox. You can 
not do more to protect her against this 
dangerous disease, and you certainly 


should not do less than your full duty. 


Typhoid Vaccine 
“LJOIW often should I take vaccine 
against typhoid fever? How young 


and how old should people be that take 


it?” 


First, typhoid vaccine is supposed to 
render immunity against typhoid for 
three years, so you should take it every 
three years. 

Second, typhoid vacciné should be 
given to people from one year old un- 
til they are too old to leave home. While 
it is true that few children have typhoid 
fever before they reach the age of four 
years, still it does not hurt to give the 
treatment and it is fine to be on the safe 
side, 
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Cheap Pork 


[F YOU have g watermelon patch put 
" a hog in the pen and feed it the waste 
irom the watermelon patch. I have 
found that rotten ended melons and the 
rinds from watermelons and muskmel- 
ons make fine feed. In this way you 
will have some cheap pork this fall and 
at the same time save what would other- 
wise be wasted. F. M. ADAMS. 


bad * * 


Rid the Farm of Rats 


ECENTLY in one of our daily news- 

papers there was a letter from a 
reader on the “Annihilation of Rats,” 
Suggesting a nation-wide drive for the 
destruction of these disagreeable pests 
that infest most farms. Why not put on 
a drive for the destruction of rats on 
the farm and each family do their bit 
by destroying as many as possible? It 
Would indeed be a “riddance of bad rub- 
bish,” for we know that rats are the 
Spreaders of many serious diseases. We 
would be paid well for our time if we 
only saved the foodstuff and clothing 
that rats destroy, and certainly we would 
be spared a great deal of annoyance. 

Science has placed on the market a 
number of poisons that are very effec- 
tive, Another splendid way of getting 
rid of these undesirables is to get the 
boys interested, and they will find almost 
as much fun in rat hunting with clubs 
and guns as there is in rabbit hunting. 


MRS. J. B. HOWELL. 
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Dopse BROTHERS 


TYPE-B SEDAN 


Its exceptional comfort is commented on 
by everyone who drives it. 


Doctors, tourists, salesmen, and all who 
find it necessary to spend eight, ten and 
twelve hours on the road at a time, are 
particularly emphatic in their praise. 


The fact is, that with its admirable 
spring suspension, deep seats and gener- 
ous lounging room, the Type-B Sedan 
delights the most exacting seeker after 
restful transportation. ‘ 
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.. See it 


a Priced 
fore. 
RSTIN ONE-MAN 
y STUMP PULLER 
Pulls big, green or tap-rooted 
jae Sohehp or horses ope $ 200% S fi : 
i, =. 
S|  Log-Saw Pro 
Efe, Sond fot folder showing pew | +47 think you can easily inake $1,200.00 to $2,000.00 
+ yan ped EYDOWN.  log-sawing profit with the WITTE Log and Tree 
z New land clearing book full | Raw, says Wm. Middlestadt of Iowa. It’s easy to 


re eft-WHITE. | make $40.00 a day with the WIC@ Magneto-Equipped 


ALJ. KIRSTIN CO. 222.0: | WITTE Log and Tree Saw 





NEW U ___Is the right man, who is in the right place 
< THE MAN OF THE HO R and does the right thing at the right time. 
i BEE Jf you are the right man, you can qualify, by taking an agency for the sale of 

Send in the coupon today. 






Coggins Marble Company, 
45 Main St., Canton, Ga. 





lour Monuments. Your profits will be large. 


I am the right man. Please send me the right information. 














Cuts down trees and saws them up FAST—one 
man does the work of 10—saws 15 to 60 cords a day, 





Thousands in use today. i, : 
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tails, pictures and low 
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OLID gold effect 

case guaranteed 
25 years. Richly 
engraved. — 
for accuracy. Back- 
ed by million dol- 
lar factory. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Pay postman Sale 
price, $3.87, and 
stage on arrival. 
jaldemar chain 
and knife BREE. 
Money back guar- 
an 








} BRADLEY, F-515 
Newton, Mass. 
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How 
Concrete 
Helps the 
Farmer 


ARMERS who have the advantage of permanent, 

expense-proof buildings save time and money that 
would otherwise go to keep ramshackle buildings fit for 
use. Concrete dairy barns mean healthier cows that give 
more milk; and that means bigger milk checks. 





Concrete silos make possible economical, dependable 
feed the yéar ’round—which also means more milk. 

Concrete manure pits prevent loss of valuable fertiliz- 
ing elements in manure. 4 

Concrete corn cribs keep out rats and mice. You can't 
sell these pests so why fatten them? 

Concrete feeding floors and hog houses make healthy, 
profitable hogs. 

Concrete protects the home, and other farm buildings 
against fire. 

* * * 

Wouldn't you like to know more about Concrete— 
how to mix and use it, and how to estimate quantities of 
materials? We will gladly supply you with this informa- 
tion without charge. Write today for your free copy of 
“Plans for Concrete Farm Buildings.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


ATLANT ANCA. CHARLOTTE N°C. 
INGHAM, ALA. JACKSONVILLE, ELA. 


Ce es Sees and Extend 
the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 30 CITEES 














Westbrook Sanatorium 
Training School for Nursing Attendants 
COURSE ONE YEAR RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


This school offers to young women three years to 
training, a special course of ome year of which time 


unable to devate 
at the end 


who @re 
m general nursing, 





they are subject to examination by the State Board, and licensed as Registered 
Nursing Attendants 
Room, Board, Laundry, and $15.00 a month allowance School limited to 60 
students Experienced teachers on staff. Modern Nurses’ Home; hot and cold 
water im rooms. Tennis court, bowling alley and other recreations provided 
Fall class now beimg formed 
Address: LOUISE N. MOSS, Superintendent 
- ) 
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/ SHAPES 






Have They an pref cB ie 
Why do thousands use them year 
after year in preference to all others? 
We are publishing a little pamphlet on 
PDF Shapes and the me atore of many of 


The LANE. a sturdy, 
dependable Saw 
Mill at a low price. For 
Steam or Tractor power. 


Portable, fast, convenient. Accurate saw- 


the users and dealers why ing guaranteed. Other woodworking ma- 
they prefer hy We will be giad to chinery. Send for description and prices. 
aler aud will Lane ufacturing ontpelier, Vt. 
hose leteer Sicstor chtopampty PE — $e 
w ele # we select for ¥. » MH. C, 
let. aibace sour enumuntioniten tp SLi5 








F. G. Baldwin, Milton, N. C., 
or The Empire Plow Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 





! Georgia Tobacce Farms 


Offer the greatest opportunity for the tobacro farm - 
er to make money. he mild climate and excel- 


The EMPIRE PLOW CO. . 





lent soil make bright tobacco of the highest type 
Convenient markets, good schools, pleasant living 





conditions Farms at low prices. Large farms 
pay big returns through tenant farmers. Study 
this farm bargain: 354 aeres, 250 ciear, highest 
type soil, well fenced, new house, good barns, ten 
ant house. On improved highway, 3% miles from 
good railroad town and tebacco market. Other 
large or small farms for sale at lowest prices 
Full information free. 


Write W. E. Price, General lmmigration Agent 
| Somtinow Ry. System, Washington, D. C 3 


WANTED! 


Hides, Furs, Wool, New Goose 
Feathers, BEESWAX, Etc. 


Highest Prices Paid 


We are South's largest buyers, repre- 








= 





senting directly largest tanneries, 
woolen mills, and manufacturers. By 
shipping to us, you get the middle 
man's profit. 

A Trial Shipment Will Convince You. 
Write for prices and shipping tags 
VIRGINIA HIDE & FUR CO., Inc. ‘ 

Nerfolk, Virginie Write for infor- 
Sales offices in world’s largest markets mation Boyt. A-6 







VANCE 


2th Century SAWMILLS 
for farm tractor 
and heavy steam 
power. 

Also Saws, Beit- 
ing, Dust 


Matchers, etc. 


















5. A. VANCE COMP: . Wiasten-Satem. N.C. 
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Making Farmers’ Convention 
a Real Organization 


S WAS announced in 


Farm News and Hints 


The Progres- 


sive Farmer recently, steps taken at 
| the recent meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Farmers’ Convention will make that 
bedy a real organization of farmers 


hereafter instead of a 
of farmers. It may 
in full the 
| unanimously 
tion : 


mere visitation 
be well to publish 
resolutions on this point as 

adopted by the Conven- 


| “Carrying out the instructions of last 
| year’s Farmers’ State Convention with 
| regard to the submission of a plan for 
putting membership in the Convention 
| Om a more definite basis and putting the 
whole Convention more definitely un- 
der the-control of the farmers of the 
state, we offer the following recom- 
mendations : 

‘l. We recommend that a fee of 50 
cents be paid by each adult farmer at 
the time of registration as membership 
dues in the convention for twelve 
months from that date. 


That the members coming: from 
each of the five agricultural districts of 
the state should meet together after 
breakfast of the second day and trans- 
act the following business: 

(a) Elect one member of the Resolutions 
Committee for each 100 farmers attend- 
ing or excess fraction. 

(b) Elect one member of the Nominating 
Committee for each 100 farmers attend- 
ing or excess traction. 


(c) Elect one member of the Executive 


Committee for each 100 farmers attend- 
ing or excess fraction. 
(d) Pass any resolutions, motion, or 


suggestions, either for the consideration 

of the officials of the Convention or for 

the consideration of the whole Convention. 

“3. The membership fees shall be 
used to supplement and enlarge the 
work of the Farmers’ State Convention 
im addition to using all the present funds 
as heretofore. Besides supplementing 
funds for getting speakers of national 
reputation and other corvention fea- 
tures, effort should be made to keep in 
closer touch with the membership, and 
every member should be urged to offer 
suggestions looking to making the Con- 
vention of greater usefulness to him and 
his family. Early m the year im which 
each Convention is held, a reply postal 
card should be sent to each member, 
asking him to imdicate what subjects he 
would like to have discussed, what speak- 
ers he would especially like to hear, and 
what other suggestions for increasing 
the popularity or usefulness of the Con- 
vention he has to offer. 

“4. More earnest efforts should also 
be made to follow up, assist, and pro- 
mote plans of agricultural progress en- 
dorsed by the Convention, and in furth- 
ering the work of the Convention in this 





| to receive 


| year’s 
| ing the program earlier, 





way the President should be authorized 
necessary traveling expenses 
in attending conferences, etc., but no per 
diem.” 

And this 
“as possible 
Convention 


resolution adopted suggests 

means of making next 
still better: (a) issu- 
(b) more sub- 
the improvement of 
country life, (c), more speakers of nat- 
ional prominence, (d) a larger place on 
the program for North Carolina farm- 
ers of ability who have distinguished 
themselves in special limes, (e) a some- 
what larger ‘opportunity for disewssion 
by farmers, and (f) if practicable, 2 
joint debate on some subjects of imter- 


, 


est to members.’’s 


Tobacco Association In- 
creases Its Advances 


HE main feature of the opening of 
the 1925 tobacco selling season im 


jects relating to 


| South Carolima and Southeastern North 





| first 


Carolina was the 
payment made 


big advance or 
to all delivering 
members by the Tobacco Growers’ Co- 
éperative Association. Advances have 
been moved up from 50 per ccnt to 65 
per cent of the bankers’ valuation, and 
these liberal advances were decided on 
in advance entirely regardless of what 
the auction warehouses might do. The 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks ap- 
praisal committee set the foan values. 


ain. The Progressive Farmer 


Wrapper grades which brought an ad- 
vance of $22.75 three years ago bring 
$9 and best cutter grades which broug! 
a first advance of $15.75 to $14 in 1922 
now bring $31 to $26 respectively. 


The auction warehouses report opening 
sales as averaging about 18 cents but 
Tobacco Association leaders think the 


average was little ever 15 cents. Low 
grades ‘are not selling so well as last 
year but prices on good grades are more 
satisfactory. 


Tennessee Cotton Pool Bars 
New Members After October 


CTOBER 1 the membership rolls of 

the Tennessee Cotton Growers’ As- 
sociation will be closed and no new. mar- 
keting contracts will then be accepted 
until after the delivery season has ended. 
“This is one of the ‘most important de- 
cisions ever made by the board,” says 
the official statement, “and: will prevent 
outsiders from using the association as 
a threat to get better prices from local 
cotton buyers.” 

If non-member Tennéssee farmers 
want to join the pool, they must sign 
before October or else wait until the 
1925 crop is sold. 


Which Legumes Inoculate for 
One Another ? 


N THE grouping below any one leg- 
wme in a group will moculate for 

any other legume in the same group, but 
so far as we know for no legume in 
any other group: 

Group 1—Red clover, crimson clover, alsike 
clover, white clover, hop clover. 
Group 2—Alfalfa, bur clover, sweet 
melilotus or black medic. 

Group 3—Vetches, Canadian field peas, gar- 
den peas and sweet peas. 
Group 4#—Soybeans. 

Group 5—Garden beans. 
Group 6—Cowpeas, lespedeza, 
peanuts, partridge peas, Lima 
beans. 


clover, 


beggarweed, 
and velvet 
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Friendly Talks From Hilltop 


Farm 
(Concluded from page 5, column 3) 


may well share and nurture. Sooner or 
later, E hope we shall develop in the 
South and alt over America a race of 
men and women who love the land, love 
the very clay and sand out of which they 
and their fathers have grown the crop 
and will feel a pride in keeping and beauti- 
fying through generation after generation 
the old home of each family. When | 
was-in Japan years ago, Dr. Juichi Soye- 
da gave me a noteworthy illustration 
the affection of the people of that cou 
try for their home farms The 
anese,” he said, “have a term of contem 
for the man who sells an oid homestead 
There is no English equivalent to it, but 
it means “a seller of the ancestral land,” 
and to say it of a man is almost equiva- 
lent to reflecting upon his character o1 
honor! 

It is such a spirit of affection for our 
farm homes that I wish we might de- 
velop im America. Of course, if 
owners really must move away, it is often 
better for them te sell “the ancestral 
fand” to worthy and capable persons who 
will fove it and beautify it, than it is to 
let it run down in the hands of shiftless 
tenants. What we should really like to 
see such absentee owners do, however, 1s 
to look owt carefully for enterprising and 
ambitious young but poor farmers some- 
what related to them and then give such 
kinsmen (ahether near or distant) the 
easiest possible terms for the purchase 
of the old family home. Im this way 
many of our fine old country homes now 
going sadly to waste might be put intc 
the hands of people with at least some 
blood-relationship to the former owners 
and with some ambition to restore some- 
thing of the old-time grace and beauty 
to “the ancestral land.” 
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on his 
waitress glided up to his table in the hotel 
dining-room to get his order and remarked: 


I’m from the country and I’m a respect- 
able girl, and my brother is the cook in this 
hotel and weighs 300 pounds; last week he 


now, what'll you have—roast beef, roast pork, 
Irish stew, hamburger or fried liver?”—Ev- 
erybody’s Magazine. 


crazed with joy, and he telegraphed his wife: 








SHE KNEW THE ANSWER 


The fresh young traveling salesman put 
most seductive smile as the pretty 


“Nice day, little one.” 





“Yes, it is,” she replied. “And so was 
yesterday, and my name is Ella, and I 
know I’m a pretty girl and have lovely } 
blue eyes, and I've been here quite awhile, | 
and I like the place, and don’t think I'm | 
too nice a girl to be working here My | 
wages are satisfactory and I don’t think 
there's a show or dance in town to-night, 
and if there was I wouldn’t go with you 


pretty nearly ruined a $25-a-week traveling 
man who tried to make a date with me; 





THE BETTER CATCH 


An Idaho man was fishing in Lake Crescent 
recently. He caught a big Northern pike, 
the biggest he had ever landed in his long 
and busy life. He was elated. He was 


"I've got one; weighs seven pounds and it 
is a beauty.” 

The following was the answer he got: 
“So have I; weighs 10 pounds. Not a beauty 
-—looks like you. Come home.”’—Idaho Yarr. 


ANOTHER WIDOW STORY 
A widow visited a spiritualistic medium, | 
who satisfactorily produced the deceased hus 
band for a domestic chat. 


“Dear John,” the widow questioned eager- | 


ly, “are you happy now?” 

“I am very happy,” the spook quietly as- 
sured her. 

“Happier than you were on earth with me?” 
the widow continued greatly impressed. 
“Yes,” John asserted, “I am far happier 
now than I was on earth with you.” 


} 
' 
“Oh, do tell me, John,” the widow cried | 
fapturously, “‘what is it like in heaven?” | 
“Heaven!” the answer snapped. “I ain’t in 
heaven!”"—Everybody’s Magazine. 


. 


A SHORT SENTENCE 


“Mose, how long you in jail for?” 

“Three weeks.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Jes’ killed mah wife.” 

“An’ you-all only got three weeks?” | 
“Dat’s all, den dey’s going to hang me.”— 
Everybody’s Magazine. 


SERVED THE PURPOSE 

The captain, taking inspection, noticed Pri- 
vate Brown had no toothbrush. 

“Where’s your toothbrush?” he demanded. 

“Here, sir,” said Private Brown, producing 
a large scrubbing brush. 

You don’t mean to tell me you can get 
that thing into your mouth?” shouted the 
captain, angrily. 

“No, sir,” replied Brown, without changing 
his expression. “I take my teeth out.”—Good 
Hardware. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J, P. ALLEY —SoREndicate, Tne 











I SHO SPUNT A ‘RES'LESS 
NIGHT LAS’ NIGHT-=-- 
I DREAMpT ISE PICKIN’ 
COTTON ALL NIGHT 
| Lone!tt! 































































AVERY 
Plus 
Features 


Be the mind ever so agile, the imagination ever 
so keen, the vision ever so clear, still Experience is 
the priceless ingredient of success. 

For Experience is bought at the price of labor, 
of suffering, of hope, of loss, of error, of courage. 
It is paid for in sweat and pain. 

The man of Experience has traveled the road. 
He knows the pitfalls, the rough places. He has 
bruised his feet, burnt his hands. He knows be- 
cause he has seen and tried and proved. And he 
works upon a basis of facts—not guesses, hopes 
or roseate dreams. 

You will find men who try to substitute youth, 
energy; ambition, confidence, visions or theories 
that sound plausible, for Experience. 

But in business, in farming, as in law, philos- 
ophy, government, hoary headed, calm eyed 
Experience is*the safest guide for which no able 
substitute exists. 
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THERES NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE 













There is no substitute for Experience! 
AVERY Plus Features prove it 


That is why, in the case of Avery, you find 
implements with many Plus Features—ingenious 
improvements, new ideas—which save time and 
work and money. They are the result of Avery’s 
100 years’ experience, of Avery ideals and the 
Avery system of thinking, creating and building. 

An Avery implement is built to do its work 
better and faster—to save time and money. There- 
fore, an Avery implement is not only the best but 
usually the cheapest implement of its kind to own, 

If you have any implement need, see what Plus 
Features Avery has added to improve it. If you 
do not know the Avery dealer near you, please 
write us. We will send you complete information 


and his name. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Established 1825) 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Branches in all Principal Trade Centers 


AVERY 


Farm Implements 












AVERY 
Plus 
Features 

















WHEN a man knows farming—and really wants to farm, 
he will find no real contentment until he ploughs in 


Super-Soil. A wheat crop—35 bushels to the acre, and three 
to five alfalfa crops—a ton to the acre per cutting, can be 





grown in the same season off of the same land in the fertile, Super-Soil area of 
southeast Missouri and northeast Arkansas. The long growing season and the 
extreme fertility of the alluvial area account for such extraordinary productivity. 
And the March 15th Government Report listed Iowa Corn at 66 cents, and Mis- 
souri corn at 79 cents per bushel. Wisconsin potatoes were 64 cents, and Missouri 
$1.10. The Super-Soil area is midway between Saint Louis and Merphis, and 
hard surfaced roads and excellent railway service keep it in close touch with its 


big market. 


ar 


Good schools, and prosperous, settled communities provide the best of living 


, conditions. The deep fertility of the soil, open winters, abundant, well-distributed 


rainfall, success with every general farming crop and rapidly advancing values 
make the Super-Soil area of southeast Missouri and northeast Arkansas today’s 
great opportunity for the American Farmer. Get all the facts. Write me! 


J. N. Cornatzar, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Frisco Lines, Room 809, Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Ef good luck wuz to evuh haid mah 
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to $50 profit. 


“,e 
$150 2 month for spare time! } 
Our bandsome catalog of marble aad \ 
granite monuments enables men and 
women everywhere tocarn $50, $150 , 

} andmoreeachmonth, Liberalcom- 
missions; average sale brings you $1§ 
Sales experience un- 
mecessary. Write for details today! 


“ALLIED MONUMENT COMPANIES 


Atlanta, Georgia 





It Pays to Advertise 
and 
Advertised Products 
Pay! 






























Wonderful Eyes” 


Yes! My name is Dolly May— 
andl want you formy mam- 
ma! You won't have to 
ay a cent for me either! 
'm a big doll—over a. foot 
tall, and 1’m a new kind that 
can roll my eyes and flirt with 
you. Besides Ican walk with 
you. go to sleep, and cry¢ 
*‘Mamma!”’ I wear a party 
dress of white organdie 39 
trimmed with pink lace, 
and wear black patent 
leatherslippers. I he 
real hair and it is 
silky auburn and @ 
bobbed in the very latest 
style. And don’t forget—if 
you spank me or even turn 
me over, |’l] say‘‘Mamma,”’ 
real loud and roll my eyes. / 


It’s SO Easy 
{'m not sold. 1 don’t cost 
apenny, You_can have 
me if you are willing to 


and YOU can too! 
You needn't be a 
bit afraid of breaking 
me and I’ll make you happy for the long- 
est, longest time! 

MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
Find out how bry A is to get me! Fill out the coupon 
and mail to Aunt Melly today! If you wait too long 
some other little girl will be my mamma and then 
you'll be sorry. ft won't take a moment to put your 
name and address on the coupon and mail it. 
DO IT RIGHT AWAY! 
oc — = ee ee ee ee — << oF 


Tear Out This Coupon and Send Today 
AUNT MOLLY, Doll Dept. 295-B Spencer, Ind. 


1 want to haveDolly May for my very own. Please write’me 
and tell me bow | can get her without & Denny's cost to me. 





Names ....0-«++ 


R. P. D. or Streetr....+.-s00-- ore 
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_ STANDARD BRED 
C. A. NORMAN, Knoxville, 


‘ KENTUCKY HATCHERY. 352 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 














Why They Are Happy 


Shrewd dairymen, cattle feeders and hog raisers 
are this year feeding a grain mixture containing 
Corn Gluten Feed to their animals on pasture. 
The results have made them happy. 


Their cows are coming through a long, dry 
summer in shape. se cows are making 
big records. They are earning a profit. ke» | 
will go into winter in good condition—on fu 
production. 


Thousands of pigs and baby beeves that are 
getting Corn Gluten Feed on pasture will go into 
the feed lot in condition to be finished quickly 
and economically. They will bring top prices. 


The good reason for this success is corn. It is 
the best of all plants for feeding purposes and 
Corn Gluten Feed is the concentrated meat and 
milk-making part of the whole grain. 

Corn Gluten Feed contains 23% or more pro- 
tein. It is more easily convertible by the animal 
than any other feed. It gives you the elements 
that promote both fertility and lactation in the 
animal. 

Get Corn Gluten Feed from your dealer for your home 


mixed ration. If you buy a mixed feed be sure it contains 
this famous corn concentrate. 


If you are not up to the minute on what Corn Gluten 
Feed = do for you, our new Bulletin No. 2 will tell you. 
Write for your copy. 






















Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 






Feed Research Department 
Hagh G. Van Pelt, Director 








208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Iii. 














We will send @ STERLING razor on 30 days trial 
factory. costs $1.97. If not, costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. Suite 41. Baltimore. Ma. 


——= 





Wh. Lee Leé@horns, Barred Rocks, 

‘ oe k= old—Outstanding in e Ry EEP your horses fit and sound 
Proven. strains, Also. 4.100 rigidly culled, Boos with Gombault’s Caustic Balsam. 
BR Rt RN rds cee Ss for 41 years as a reliable and « Capped Hock, 


quality at half their value. These splendid 
will positively improve your flocks. Nearly 5,000 
ipped since April 15th. Special summer 
with reduced prices tell what these custom- 
ems have to say of their birds. 
Guaranteed 
Cc. A. NORMAN, Drawer 1440, Kaoxviile, Fens. 





Wind win Sa Efi axe 


tis, Barb Wire Cate, Calk onnd, 






















WHIT GHORNS Wit Make 
ERRIS Ele Big: Profits GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 
SS 2S per hep, vltica_ net, profit Ein, 


<< 





GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 


BALSAM 


Pathe ae 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 930 U-non, GRAND farwe. bec 
SINGLE COMB 


5,000 PULLETS = ware ‘Lecrorns 











Greatest Layers Guaranteed — Prices Low 
Big money in eggs this winter. Get ready. 
Seagle Poultry Farm, Merristown, Tenn. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS ' 


SAVE 50%TO 75% 
ON TIRES, TUBES and 
PARTS FOR FORD CARS 

WHY PAY HIGH RETAIL PRICES? 


When you can get the best 
delivered ¢ direct to your doer 
1 by parcel post, at 














Best laying strains. Post paid. Per 100 
Assorted 


Large . 
PRICES: frre 
Wyan.. $12. Lt. Bramas $15 Asetd. $7 
Breeding Stock, Cockerels, Cocks, and 


Catalog Free. Missouri Poultry Farms. Columbia. Mo. 


FALL CHICKS 


LOOD TESTED 
Write for special prices onl catalog 
Tenn. (int. B. C. Assn.) 











CHICKS—8c and up. Write for catalog 

and prices. Save money. Get purebred 

a. et. : Poultry Dept. University ot 
Write today. We ship C. 0 











Be an AUCTIONEER 





" Hollins A.R.S.0. Herd "tists, 29% 


:. Every cow with yearly iene. herd conditions, two 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 





@ FREE BOOK teils how, We Mt you 
by Home Study or at School, largest 





* in world. The 20th year. Terms: 

Jan. and Aug. in Kansas City; 

ig October in WASHINGTON, D. C.; 
Angeles. 


8. CARPENTER. President 
Money missount AUCTION SCHOOL, 


= Bis Waleot St, Kansas City, Me. 





A. TURNER, Dept. F F, Hollins College, Va 
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Virginia Farmers’ Institute 
(Continued from page 8, column 4) 


ing constitutés one of the most serious 
problems that the farmer has to. face. 
Terracing is one the most practical 
and economical preventives and _ the 


Extension Division is putting on terrac- 
ing demonstrations throughout the state. 


In an interesting talk on harvesting 
soybeans Dr. T. K. Wolfe gave these 
rules: 

For Hay—Cut when the beans are about 
half-grown in the pod. 

For Seed—(1) If harvested with a special 


harvester, practically all leaves should have 


fallen. (2) If harvested with a binder or 
mower and the crop threshed with a grain 
thresher, wait tilPabout three fourths of the 


leaves have fallen. 
County Agent E. V. Breeden of 
Orange County, is known 4s  Vir- 


ginia’s soybean crank and Breeden knows 
beans, especially soybeans. One of, the 
reasons that led him to be so enthusias- 
tic about soybeans was that Moss in his 
book on soybeans, published about four 
years ago, stated that the soybean would 
supplant the cowpea and become an im- 
portant American crop. Breedea says 
that the soybean should be called the 
vegetable cow since it supplies protein, 
fats and fertilizers. 

Other important points brought out by 
Mr. Breeden are: (1), soybeans furnish 
one of the most important sources for 
human food in the Orient and (2), the 
North and West are far ahead of Vir- 
ginia, and the Carolinas, in their appre- 
ciation of the value of soybeans, and are 
preparing to convert the surplus above 
the needs for sowing into oil and meal. 


Mr. R. P. Cocke, of the Williamsburg 
Experiment Station says that the soybean 
was not appreciated as it should be and 
as it deserves. Virginia grows one mil- 
lion seven hundred thousand acres of 
corn, and averages twenty-one bushels to 
the acre. Soybean acreage is only thir- 
teen thousand and the average yield only 
fourteen bushels to the acre. A bushel 
of corn is worth as feed, only about two 
thirds as much as a bushel of soybeans. 
Very poor land and land im need of im- 
provement by growing legumes will come 
more nearly producing bushel for bushel 
with corn. It is not fair to the soybean, 
however to measure its value as a farm 
crop by the bushels of feed it will grow 
on an acre of land. It should be meas- 
ured by the good it does the whole farm 
in producing hay, fertility and seed. It 
works well in rotation, especially after 
small grain. 

It will pay to fertilize soybeans on 
most Virginia farms and 200 to 400 
pounds per acre of acid phosphate is 
recommended. In the eastern part of 
the state some potash should be added. 
Planting shows best results from rows 
varying from 2 to 4 feet apart according 
to the variety. Ome reason for the ad- 
vantages for planting it in rows is that 
cultivation can be given Mr. Cocke 
finds that the most satisfactory method 
of cultivating is-to use a large harrow, 
the first time running the harrow with 
the rows. The same implement is used 
for the second cultivation but is run 
across the rows. After this corn culti- 
vators are used twice. Corn planters have 
been most satisfactory for plauting in 
drill. Don’t plant deep. An inch is deep 
enough, and fertilizer applied in the drill 
will affect germination injuriously and 
may affect inoculation. 


Sweet Clover Restores Worn-out 
Land 


WEET clover has marvelous soil ren- 

ovating properties. 
J. H. Quisenberry, District Agent of 
Virginia Extension Service says. Every 
one in the large audience was interested 
in sweet clover and Mr. Quisenberry 
was bombarded with questions after he 
stated that sweet clover had no equal 
for restoring worn-out land. 

A number of years ago he bought a 
foundation for a farm. All the super- 
structure had been worn and washed 
away. He struggled for several years 
to find a legume that would suit such 
conditions, but was afraid of sweet 
clover, having heard that it was a pest. 


Finally he tried it and now declares that 


This is what Mr., 


=— Progressive Farmer 
it has more land building power than 


any three legumes that he has ever 
grown. Sweet clover makes an excellent 
quality of hay for home farm feedin; 
It shatters too much for baling and shi; 


than alfali 
better for dairy 


ters that 


ping. It is richer in protein 
hay and consequen tly 
feeding. One thing above the ot! 
Mr- Quisenberry wishe 
that sweet clover is 
plant 

He 


County 


to angen S1Z€ 
an excellent pas 

Mr. Goss of Ora 
cattle for fatteni 
One lot was weighed before being turned 
into a sweet clover pasture and again 


said that 


buys beef 


when taken off. They had gained three 
pounds a day while on pasture. They 
had no other feed. “Sweet clover will 


revolutionize dairying when this crop is 
appreciated,” declared Mr. Quisenberry. 
Here are some of the questions asked 
Mr. Quisenberry and the answers. “Can 
sweet clover be sowed on pasture sod.” 
Yes. “When can the seed be sowed?” 
Anytime between Christmas and March 
1. “Will it grow on sour land?” No. 
“Is it mecessary to inoculate sweet 
clover?” Absolutely necessary that bac 
teria be present. “Does sweet clover 
need lime or marl?” As much as alfalfa. 
“How deep should the seed be covered?” 
Very shallow. Often good stands come 
from no covering at all. “When should 
sweet clover come in a rotation?” The 
best place in the rotation is where ma- 
nure has been spread and another good 
place is to sow on small grain after 
Christmas. “What is the best variety of 
sweet clover?” There are four varieties— 
Hubam and Annual Yellow do not appeal 


to me. Either the white biennial or yel- 
low biennial may be. best in different 
localities. 


800 Club Boys and Girls at Recent 
Short Course 


F COURSE at a meeting like this one 

picks up a great deal of valuable 
information about farming progress in 
addition to that found in the program 
itself. 


For example, consider what it means 
to Virginia that 800 club boys and girls 
have just held the most successful “short 
course” in Virginia’s agricultural history 
at the agricultural college here at 
Blacksburg. What these short courses 
will mean to the future rural life of 
Virginia can hardly be over-estimated. 
Sixty counties were represented at the 
session just closed. If such numbefs 
continue to attend these courses from 
all over Virginia during the next 10 
years, all phases of rural life will feel 
the thrill of a new power. Such short 
courses, where most of the activities, par- 
ticularly recreational and the conduct of 
asemblies, are carried on entirely by the 
boys and girls must inevitably produce 
leaders—and rural America needs most 
of all rural leadership. “Leaders in the 
making” are clearly evident at these 
club surroundings. 

Recreation and instruction were halted 
at the short course just closed for the 
consideration of a suitable memorial to 
the memory of the beloved State Boys’ 
Club Agent, Charles G. Burr, who was 
killed just a year ago. The movement 
was initiated by the club members and 
will be carried out entirely by them. 
The memorial will take the form of a 
portrait of Mr. Burr on a bronze tablet 
to be placed in the Extension building 


Electric Lights for Virginia Farm 
Homes 
| heeemer'g age: while President Gardner 
talked to the North ¢ Farm 
ers’ State Convention extel 
sion of electric lights to farm homes il 
his county, it is important to record the 
fact. that on October 1, 1924, a well 
considered program for exending 
tric service to Virgmia farms was put 
fa operation. The work is being done 
by the “Virginia Committee on the Re- 
lation of Electricity to Agriculture” and 
under the direction of the Department 
of Agricultural Engineering at V. P. L 
The members of the committee represent 
the agricultural and electrical imterests 
of the state. They are: 


Charles E. Seitz, penaesen of Agricul- 
tural te 


‘arolina 


about the 


ele c- 


«*- 
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ets? 29° 70S 
agricultural Chamber 
chmond 


W. L. Kirdy, agent, 
of Commerce, Ri 
VW Cc Beil, chief 
Power Co., 


engineer, Virginia Rail 


Richmond 


Stapleton 


way & 
J. R. Horsley, 
Frank Ne 
Bureau Federation, 
4. H. Grimsley, vice 
Manager, Virginia-Western I 
Clifton Forge. 
E. A. Feldkeller. 
dria Light & Power ( 
H. N 
and Hampton 
Hampton. 
G. A. Lambert, 
ers’ Union, Rural 
J. H. Meek, Divison of Markets, Richmond 
\ community near the city 
has been selected as the 
able place for the project,” 
Waller, project leader, tells 
of the original 30 subscribers, five places 
were selected on which to conduct the 
experimental work—two dairy farms, 
farm, one poultry farm, and 
one general purpose farm. Meters will 
be put on each individual motor and 
complete records will be kept of all cur- 
rent used for the various jobs. As far 
as possible data on other forms of 
power will be taken for purposes of 
comparison. It is hoped that enough 
equipment can be obtained to maintain 
a fairly constant load, and that the pro- 
ject will prove profitable to the power 
company well as to the farmer. If 
this is the case, rural electrification will 
be studied in other parts of the state.” 


Doubles 


Ison, secretary Virginia Farm 


Roanoke. 
president and general 
-ower Company, 


manager Alexan 

Alexandria 

New ~ 
Co., 


general 
‘ompany, 
Shananhan, 


Railway, 


president Newport 
Gas & Electric 
Farm 


Virginia 


president 
Retreat. 


of Rich 
most suit- 
Mr. J. A 
us. “Out 


mond 


one truck 
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“Virginia Seed Service” 
Its Business 
interesting demon- 
wide-awakeness of 
“The Virginia Seed 


ERE is another 
stration of the 
Virginia agriculture. 








Farmers Exchange 


And Breeders’ Cards 























This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
ering North Carolina, South ren. and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other 
we of The Progressive The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 
this FARMERS’ EXC TANG deper Separtinent. Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. Also rates 
for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman: 

ov Farmers’ Exchange— ock Display— 
Carolinas- Virginia. me ©, Crp GB Ver ccccsce 8 cents per word $4.50 per inch 
Mississippi Valley. . _ Tenn., La., and Ark 7 cents per word $4.45 per inch 
Georgia-Alabama. Als. GEFIR. <ccccecces 6 cents per word $3.75 per inch 
Texas Texas and S. Okla.........- 6 cente per word $4.10 per inc 
All four editions... eighteen aaennen en 26 cents per word $16.80 per inch ses 














State plainly what editions you ‘wish to use. 





Mail copy two weeks before date of publication, 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








VIRGINIA 
e farm for sale or rent in Albemarle County 
on long time or rent for 10 years, equipped 
James M ogers, Proffit, Va. 


100 ae 
Will sel 
cr not 


Any size ~ any 
counties Sev- 
Write for cata 


Come to Virginia 

price Four hundred farms in thirty 
nteen special bargain Board free. 

low. J 2 am, Scottsville, Va 


OTHER STATES 

Georgia: any size 
Write for informa- 
Ga. 

good communities 
potatoes 
prices 


Farms! Farms! 





Improved Farms, extreme South 
50 to 2,000 acres; liberal terms 
tion. Fields Roberts, Quitman, 


Good South Georgia farms in 
well adapted to raising high grade tobacco 
and other crops, for sale; good termg and 
G. L. Hattaway, Realtor, ‘Alamo, Ga. 


Virgin tobacco , soil in the best county ip the new 
Georgia bright belt. Farms for sale and for rent 
Good land cheap. ‘rite for descriptive _ folder 
Appling County Chamber of Commerce, Baxley, Ga 


South Florida. Farms 
cialty; city property, water front, anything from chea: 
suburb lot to highest class residence. Farm lands in 
any size tracts, improved or raw. See lL, C. Register, 
Manatee, Fla., for further information. 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


18-65, wanting to qualify for gov- 
$140-$300 monthly, home or trav- 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Experience unnec essary. $15.00 ‘daily . New 
Wringer Mop sells nine out of ten No 

Complete line moneymakers. We 
Dept. 114, Delphos, Ohio. 


farmers are buying homes and 
good farms for rent Experi 
tobacco growers wanting to rent farms in the 
county in the new Georgia bright belt can be 
their advantage through our landlord am 
free. Write for folder. Appling Cour 
Commerce, Baxley, Ga. 





Spx 


Lands for sale in 








All men, women, 
ernment posttions, 
eling, _write Ozment, : 2: 


Men 
patented 
competition. 
liver. Ne wton, 


Our 
leaving 
enced 
best 
placed to 
tenant service, 
ty Chamber of 











tobi acco te nant 
landlords with 






















































Service,” a farmer-owned organization PLANTS | 
specializing in seed of known origin, par- 
ticularly clover seed, and the sales agency CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 
" > T; ind 3s re 2 Millions Cabbage and Collard plants, bn 00 thou- 
o the \ — Crop Improvement As sand. “old Dominion Plant Co., Frankii Va 
sociation, has its second year of opera- Plenty Cabbage plants: 300, sixty cents; 500, eighty 
tion a busitiess more than twice as large cents: 1.000, $1.50, delivered. H. H Goff, Falco 
as that of the first year. To be exact, Early Jersey, Succession Cabbage, and Collard 
the business was 220 per cent of the year plants: 580, Te, postpaid. Garvey Dellinger, New- 
before The poolers : handling orders soba and Collard plants: 100, 30e; 300, 75c 
grew from 600 to 800. Seed are sold ftateigh, oS oe Se ee 
through the organization to farmers in ~Cabbage. fieading Collard plants: 50c; 500 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, $100), 1,000. $1.50, prepaid. Cidane Perm, fn 
Kentucky, and West Virginia. During the Cabbage and Collard plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75c 
¢ 0 1,0 50 aj > 
past year more than 3,000,000 pounds of 200 $2.00: 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. Raleigh Plant 
seed were distributed to 20,000 buyers— paeresh Cabbage at and 1 Collard, plants ready now 
9 7 » - - . -ostpai 500, $ 000, Yolle: 00 
12,000 more growers than were served 1°50 ‘Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
the previous year. A business of $1,- Cabbage, Tomato and ;Coltara pone ready 250 
‘ etpai 50c; 500 postpai ve. express - 
000,000 is expected by the officers and bd. R. 0. Parks, Pisgah, “a 
directors of the seed service during the Cabbage | plants, “leading varieties: 100, 30c: 500, 
‘ ° 1.00; 1,0 $1.75, pestpaid. Satisfaction guaran 
coming year, we are informed. teed. Virginia Plant Farm, Courfland, Va. 
Officers of this enterprising organiza- 900" Ine of ree ous Pa § 
tion who have just been elected are R. malled of capcom changes prepaid. Wisivenle Plant 
. * Co., 1omasville, Ga 
H Caner, president; R. P. Cocke, vice- Fine apt page planta, Wakefield. | Flet Dutch: 300 
oF > . > acks 3 , ar 75e; 500 f > postp: 4 q q 0.00 
president; G. A. Jackson, secretary and 70; oe Oe ue too large for u® H. A. Lankford 
Alan F. Gray, treasurer. Other mem- & Son, Franklin, f 
wre of a ” « Tomate, Cabbage, Collard plants, “Jeading Yarieties ; 
a ot a art nay Fe = > eee Pe eee ‘ee # , B0c; , Se; 
Cl: : s ry, “re 4 500 00; 1.000, 1.50 s tisfaction guaranteed 
<. App. J P = wag 23 NS Write D. F. Jamison, Summerville, 8S. C. 
Saunders, A. ° Jo nson, P. N. Stone- Cabbage Plants.—Flat Dutch, Succession. Wake 
: - z fields, best winter heads 300, 75e; 500, $1.25; 1,000, 
man, G. B. Morehead, E. Cc. Jordan, $2.00: 10.000, $15.00, prepaid. Quick Sedivary: satis- 
E. H. Garcin, and James A. Hill. faction guaranteed. J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin 
ginia 
Fine Cabbage plants, Ww. akefield, Copenhagen, Suc- 
9 cession, Flat Dutch: 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1, . $1.75, 
postpaid. 5,000 and over, $1. 25 per 1,000 express. 
armers XC ange "na giaarenterd, or money refunded. Ideal 
Plant co ranklin a 





| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


MARYLAND 
$3 000.00 will buy a 42-acre farm on the macadam 
Toad near Salisbury. timber and the 
balance under oplivatinn. I: is improved by a good 








five-room bungalow, barn and other outbuildings. 
Fruit of all kinds ‘in bearing. We also have other 
farms for sale. P. 


For particulars address Samue 
rodeock, Salisbury, Maryland. 


xo CAROLINA 


For Sale.—Several farms in Union County, 
owner. G. B. Caldwell. Monroe, N. C. 


Por Sale.—255 acres, 75 mm oultivation, rest in young 
stowing timber, Good tobacco and grain land; — 
-room house, ‘plenty out bulidings, good water 

Miles from state ewes 8 miles from Siler ‘chy. 
Will sell at a barga Por further - oo see 
or write Beane & ms Siler City, N. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
50-150-300 acres. Half each good state of culti- 
Vatior Balance in pine, oak, hickory. 100 acres 


in pasture. Desirable location. Bounded and inter- 
ty ted by highways. Atlantic Coast Line runs through 








by 











t. Good high school and church, desirable neigh- 
bors, good barns and tenant houses. 8-room dwell- 
ing, good water. P. P. Chambers, Hartsville, 8. C. 








located six miles from Green- 
wood, on good public road, near school; seven-room 
dwelling. in good condition; all necessary outbuild- 
: zs including barn. 75 acres in cultivation; sandy 
be 


For Sale.—15@ acres, 


with red clay sub-seil, practically level; good neigh- 
, od: plenty of oak and pine wood; best pasture 
in matey, living stream. $25.00 per acre, including 
two 8 mules, wagon and all farm implements. 
Canfield, Sox 190, Greenwood, 8. C. 


VIRGINIA 


grain farms. 








Tobacce, cotton terms. Cc. 


Wi mer, Crewe, Va. 


Farms for Sale.—Come to Virginia. 


et right 
mond, og prices and terms. 


Easty 





All kinds; all 
Adamson, Rich- 





~s million fine ~ Cabbage and a Collard plants. ‘for w win- 
ter heading. Seven varieties, 300, Bbc; 500, $1.25 
1,000, $2.00, mailed prepaid. Expressed charges c 
lect: 5,000, $7.50. Prompt shipments. Entire satis 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. J. P. Council! 
Company, _Franklin, Va. 


CAULIF LOWER 


Cauliflower Plants.—X———- Farm, Hot Bed Vegeta- 
- Senet, ', Member of Norfolk Hot Bed 
Growers Associa Va.. June 10th, 1925 
Messers. vw Nochelie *& Sons, Chester,’ N. 7. 
Gentlemen:—I_ wish to say that the six thousand 
Snowball Cauliflower plants I pur you 
last fall were the finest I have ever seen. I was 
given credit for having the finest Cauliflower in the 
two counties and I want to place my order for 16,000 
for delivery between August 20th and 25th as I want 
to be sure of getting your plants again.. iw want to 
be sure to get the same variety and re-rooted plants 








21eS, ra 





as you shipped me last August, as re splen- 
did. Let me know if you require a deposit and I 
will mail you check —_ will +. » you later exact 


mailing date. very ¢ ——, 300,000 
fresh Snowball Cauliflower piaata, “raised from the 
same strain of seed as a rd to send to any 

pare 








SEEDS 












BEANS 

Heme grown Johnson Winter Beans, Me 00 pint 
Sunny Meadow Farm, Box 211 Troy, 

Want all Soybean growers know that we manu- 
facture the best on Harvester in the world. Hardy 
& Newsom, LaGrange m « 

CLOVER 

1925 crop Crimson Clover seed D. F. Smith, Con- 
over, N. C. 

Crimson Clover seed, shelled, hundred pounds 


$12 
Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, S. ( 


I yroposit jon on 


Write for our guarantee of stand 
Early Southern Burr Clover from the originators. 
Burr Clover Farms. Rock Hill, 8. C 

OATS 


Seed Oats.- Virginia Gray Winter turt “and V. P. I. 





Black Oats in any quantity Bedford Stock Farms, 
Lynchburg, Va 

Pedigreed strain of Fulghum Oats, Red Rust Proof 
Oats, Maretts 40 Wheat Write for fall bulletin 
and very attractive prices, Marett Farm & Seed Co. 
Westminster, S8 

RYE 

For Sale.- Abruzzi seed Rye. grown on our farm 
Blair’s Dairy Farm. High Point , © 

Pure Abruzzi Rye, two dollars per bushel, sacked 
even weight, f.o.b. Trenton J. M. Swearingen, Tren- 
ton, &§ Cc 





| POULTRY AND EGGS =| 


BABY CHICKS 








Purebred Reds Rocks, Leghorns, 12 15 varieties 
Forsyth Farm, Winston, N. C 

Chicks.—Low cut prices on all leading varieties 
Best quality Big catalog free. Booth Farms, Box 
766, Clinton, Mo 





~ Fifteen breeds, 10¢ 


Fall chicks for winter broilers. 
‘ircular Southern 


up. Incubators, brooders, free 
Hatcheries, North, S. ¢ 
Chicks—Te up S$ G& B Rocks, Reds, Legherns 
and mixed 20th year 100% delivery guaranteed 
Pamphlet C. M. Lauver, Box 36. McAlisterville, Pa 


High Grade Chicks.—Delivered, 100 lots Leghorns, 
large assorted, $10; Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, $12; Assorted, $7.50 Catalogue, 
Dixie Poultry Farms, Brenham, Texas 

Chicks.—8. C. Buff and White Leghorns: $8, 
Barred $10, 100. White Rocks: $12, 
Reds: ; light mixed: $7, 100; heavy: $9, 
100% live delivery Gpprentecd. Circular free. 
Niemond, McaAlisterville, Pa. Box 7. 


LEGHORNS 


: strain White | Leghorn 
. Handy, Rt. 3, Chase 


Extra fine | quality Single “Comb _ 
horns, all ages, cheap. ‘ormohlen 
D. H. Reel, Iron Station, N. C 
Leghorns.—Am 
stock erris heaviest 
strain, consisting 60 yearling hens, closely culled, 
and five cocks hese being purchased direct from 
Ss as ba chicks, 1924. Just ideal for comers 
Also 60 fine arch hatchec pullets from these hens, 
and 75 May hatched pullets. Hens and pullets, $1.25 
each; cocks, $2.50 each; May pullets, 75c each. Mrs 
F. B. Bunch, Statesville, N. C 


ORPINGTONS 


I have 








100 
100 
100 


Jacob 


~ Hig ih cockerels for sale. 
Mrs. W. E. y, Va. = 

Leg- 
direct. 


“Dark Brown 
strain 





offering for sale my _ entire 


Ferris 
trap-nested 264-300 eg¢e 








a few beau- 


Byers Buff Orpington cockerels 
each, April 


tiful cockerels am offering at $2.50 
hatched baby chicks direct from Byers They repre 
sent the very bes of the flock, 


culls being taken out. 
¥. C. 























Mrs. F. B. Bunch, Statesville, } 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
aan t Barred Rocks, Parks’ strain direct. 
Cockerels 50; gearing hens $2.00 Mrs. D. M. 
Pender, hand, N. 
OCS —SEESE 
Toulouse Geese.-Extra large prize stock, $11.00 
pair. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va 
BERKSHIRES 
Keerkahires.—Big type. James W. Graves, American 
National an Richmond, Va. 
~DUROC-JERSEYS _ 
Young. Tegistered Duroc boars, ready for service. 
Knapp | Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 
Well bred Duroc pigs Single Comb “Rhode Island 
Reds. A. H. Davin, Palmyra, Va 





Bred gilts and 


Registered Durocs.—Choice breeding 
J. Fairfield, 


pigs. Farmers’ prices. P. Alexander. 
Virginia. 

Registered Durocs.—Bred gilts, service boars; 
pion and grand champion breeding. Farmers’ 
Fairmont Farms, Staunton, Va. 

POLAND-CHINAS 

Bred_ gilts, boars, pigs. Big type Mt. 
Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 

GUERNSEYS 


— high grade heifers, our 
eight 





cham 
prices. 








Pleasant 








.—Well 


weeks 
prepaid within 200 miles. Can also spare & 
and bred = and heavy sprining cows. 









































part of the South by - or ox s (not 
prepaid): $4.50 ote 1:00, 5,000, 52080. 800. $2.50: ah meg Cloverdale Farm, South Boston, 
300, $2.00; 20 .." 10 $1.00. Safe ‘delivery ~HOLSTEINS 
guaranteed. “ead f ..7 on Sunday. Send for 
circular. F. w Rochelle & Sons, Chester, New Jersey — — — — 
Splendid] bred } young ~ Holstein bulls and heifers 
NURSERY STOCK for sale Prices right. J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va. 
Early bearing budded and grafted Pecan Trees. __ SHORTHORNS —- 
Forsyth _Nureery, Winston, N. C. Miki Sherthorns from Wavertree Hall Breed 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. your cows, what ever they are, to a Milking Shorthorn 
Co Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. bull and increase your profits. The breed that pro 
— aa ene daces quality milk and choice beef at one cost For 


~ For Sale,—Fruit trees, vines and ornamental plants. 
Agents wanted. Crowell’s s Plant Farm. Concord, N. 








sale, young bulls; motte prices M. F. Churchill 


Newcomb, Greenwood, 














.. Elberta, other Peach trees, $7.00 ace Apples, JERSEYS 
$12 00 hundred. Strawberry plants. 50 thousand. 6 > . 
Jersey Sale.—Mebane, August 28. For catalog 
Let us quote you before placing your Sales- . 
men wanted. Baker Nursery Co., , Ark. write Ker Sco nS, Haw |_River, N.C. 
- a Bulls, Heifers.— Register of Merit stock. Accredited 
Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Bearing, Budded an < ve > 
Grafted Paper Shell Pecan ay for Wale —La herd. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farms, Fairfield, Va. 
pecan nursery in world. Every tree guaranteed. Cata- Rewietered h heifers, 6 to 20 months old. Sire from 
log and ce list free, Bass Pecan Company, Lum- Michigan. One choice cow. over- 
berton. Miss. dale Fem Conover, N.C. 


cs 


















































Registered Jerseys.—Cows, bulls, neifers all ages 
Bred for butter Pastures are short, must/reduce my 
herd Real bargains Evergreen Farms, Rice, Va 

SHEEP AND GOATS 

Hampshires ram James W Graves, 
American National k, Richmond, Va 

N tese Hornleas Goats Service billies: $5.00, $7.50, 
$10.00 each Flint Hill Farm, Staley 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

For Sale Berkshire hogs of the very best breeding 
One two-year-old reg Guernsey bull year- 
ing and ne two F 1 Hamp Dow rams 
Apply ‘Bayville Farms Lgnnhave Va 

PET STOCK 

Will excl e few pairs purebred Carnea 
for uivale nt in grain EK. B. Resenberger 
Vir ia 

DOGS 

Collie pups; males $7.50; females $5.00 S. & 
Briley, Polktor » © 

Purebred Seotch ollies, sable and white Healers 
Males $10. Nelson Huber, Elberon, V 

Sable and hite lie pups. Registration papers 
furnished R. E. Rembert, Rembert, 8. C 

fest opossum and rabbit hound Price $50.00 
Sunny Meadow Farm, Box 211, Troy, N. C 

Free to Dog Owners.—Polk Miller's famous dog 
book, 64 pages on care, feeding, training, with ail 
ment chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated Tribute 
to a Dog,”’ ete Also full list Sergeant’s dog medi 
eines, the standard for half a century Just send 
your name and address Our free advice department 
will answer any question about your dog’s health 
Polk Miller Drug Co., Ine., 117 Governor St., Rich- 
mond a 

Condensed Bo-Ko kills trees, grass, weeds, etc, 
very quick Saves time, work and money. Enough 
for half gallon, 25c Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown Miss. 

BUILDING MATERIAL 

Roofing.—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally a Ane 
tised brands Ru-ber-oid, Plex-A-Tile, Johr 
ville Vrite us for prices and samples, Budd. Piper 
Roofing Co., Durham, N. ¢ 

CALCIUM ARSENATE 

Naco Brand.—Guaranteed equal government speci- 
fications 100-pound steel drums; single drum, $9.50 
each; 5 drum lots or over, $9.00 Send check with 
rder_less 2% for cash. Lewis Seed Co., P. O. Box 
426, Memphis, Tenn 

FARM MACHINERY 

Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 

$25.00 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog 


showing pictures of harvester Box 528, Salina, Kans. 


Save half 
by attaching 


the time and labor digging sweet potatoes 
Purdom Steel Vine Cutter to plow beam 
Equals 5 men ‘‘skinning’’ vines Only $5.00 Guar- 
anteed Turn vines while egg with Vine Turn- 
er, extra A B Purdom, Blackshear, Ga 


For Sale.—One Boss “press one Liddell 
ton gin, condenser and feeder for same. Also 
10--20 Titan tractor; all in good condition Just 
thing for a farm outfit Would trade part of 
for good thresher. ‘.. Price, Rt. 5, Monroe, N 


PATENTS 


Write to B. P. Fishburne (a 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 
Washington, D. C Honorable methods. 


~ POULTRY SUPPLIES _ 


) 





cot- 
one 
the 

this 
Cc. 


70-saw 








Caro- 
Bidg.. 


South 


Patents 
McGill 





New Fish Meal: $3.25, 100; $60 ton, Oyster Shells: 
T5e, 100 Rohert Smith, Nassawadox, ya. 
PRINTING 
White bond 250 sheets, envelopes - match, deliver- 
d in North Carolina, South Carolina or Virginia Yd 
$2.50. Golden Rule Press, Box 611, Burlington, N. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Tet the Charlotte Sarber College teach 
Write for their fatalosue. Char- 
Charlotte, 


Young Man 
you a good trade. 
lotte Barber College, 





























SEED PANS 
Get posted; Lespedeza, Pans Write Henry Park, 
Calhoun City, Miss. 

Coop Seed Pans Standard in the South.’’ They 
save 1 to 2 bushels more lespedeza seal per acre. 
Don’t take something “just as good.’’ Price $14.50 
for 4% foot mower; all sizes made [If your dealer 
cannot supply you, order direct. Coop Craddock Co., 
Humboldt, Tenn. 

TOBACCO 

Tobacco Postpaid. —Guaranteed best Red Leaf, 5 
pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75 Smoking, 20¢ pound Mark 
Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn 

Buy Your Cigars and Smoking Tobacco Direct—50 
Aspirations, prepaid, $1.50 Agents wanted, Havana 
Smokehouse, Homeland, Ga 

WOOL 
Buying Wool. Wool Williams, Charlotte. 





| AGENTS WANTED | 


Trees for Sale. —Agents Wanted. 
Concord, Ga. 


Toilet articles, Perfumes 





Fruit Concord 
Nurseries, Dept, 25, 


Get our free sample case. 














and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB.. St. Louis 

Rummage Sales make $50.00 daily. Offer wonder- 
ful values We start you. ‘‘Wholesale Distributors,” 
Dept. 105, 609 Division Street, Chicago. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 173, St. Louis 

Agents.—-Make $75 to $100 a week “Fixit’’ Rub- 
ber Repair seals punctures and blowouts. Sample 
free. Marquette Rubber Company, 2325M Wolfram 


St., Chicago. 





Mendets. a 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 


Amsterdam, N 
paying Position open to representative of char- 
Take orders Shoes-Hosiery, direct to wearer. 
. Permanent. Write now. Tanners Shoe 
Mfg. Co., 8-252 C Street, Boston, Mass 
Agents.—Our new household cleaning device washes 
and dries windows, sweeps, 


cleans -— scrubs, mops, 
Costs less than brooms. Over profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 205 $rd “se. “Fairfield, Iowa. 

Agents.—Write for free samples. Sell Madison 
“Better-Made”’’ Shirts for large manufacturer direct 
to wearer. No capital or experience required. Man 
earn $100 weekly and bonus. Madison Mills, 51 
Broadway, New York. 


Sell guaranteed Paint. $10 to $20 daily profit. 
Freight prepaid. Exclusive territory— aeee come Ks 
Free sales outfit. We deliver and collec 
ence unnecessary. No capital needed. 
Universal Paint Co., 310 Baltimore 
City, Mo 


No dull 


701, 














Write ‘today. 
Bidg., Kansas 





times selling food People must eat. Fed- 


eral distributors make big money: $3,000 yearly and 
up. No capital or experience needed; guaranteed 
sales; unsold goods may be returned. Handsome 
$15.00 sample case sent on trust Free samples to 
customers epeat orders sure. Exclusive territory. 
Ask now! Federal Pure Food Co., F2311 Archer, 
Chicago. 

If I send you a suit made in the latest style 
from the finest goods, will you keep it, wear it, and 
show it to your friends as a sample of my sensa- 
tional $25.00 suits guaranteed regular $50.00 values? 
Could you use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time? 
If so, write me at once for my wonderful new propo- 
sition Just write your name and address on a card 
and mail to Dept, 859, Knickerbocker Tailoring Co., 
1 So. Peoria S8t., Chicago. 


a 








Dedton 


SALENTIA CO 


What a county agent discovered 


in the seedbox 


Cheap seed and cheap oil 


raise the same kind of crops 


Some time ago, the County Agent in Jefferson 
County, Kansas, visited one of his farmers dur- 
ing the sowing season, and found him using 
seed costing $9.00 a bushel, although the mar- 
ket price of good seed was $12.00. A sample of 
the so-called cheap seed was taken from the 
seedbox and sent to the state agricultural college. 


The test disclosed that the “bargain-counter” 
seeds contained twenty-one different kinds of 
weed seeds and 35.5% of dead crop seeds. Seed 
that supposedly cost $9.00 a bushel actually 
was costing that farmer $16.43, not to mention 
the crop damage from weeds. 


County agents do not come around to test 
the quality of the oil that goes into automo 
biles, trucks and tractors. If they did, there 
would be even more thousands of farmers using 
Mobiloil and getting a full yield of power and 
steady engine performance, and a lean crop of 
repair bills and “lay-ups.” 


“Weed oils” produce a thin crop 
of satisfaction 


Cheap oil has its “ weeds’’—its quick-forming 
carbon and “sludge,” its lack of qualities that 
give an oil the character 
and ability to stand up and 
prevent rapid wear under 
heavy service. Cheap oil 


may cost less by the quart than Mobiloil 
does, but it does not have such a low cost 
per mile. It nearly always uses up faster, 
and it means quicker and more frequent 


break-downs. 


Avoid “weed” lubrication by getting your 
oils from a reliable source. Don’t accept the 
miscellaneous oils that are offered around from 
door to door, sometimes apparently a few cents 
cheaper but coming from goodness knows where. 


Where to get “certified” oil 
“Certified” lubrication is easy to secure. Near 
your home you will find a responsible Mobiloil 
dealer who does business year after year at the 
same place and with the same people. He gives 
advisory lubrication service, and keeps his cus- 
tomers through his reliability. On his walls he 
has the Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart of Recom- 
mendations, which specifies the correct grade 
of oil for every make and model of motor. 


In offering Mobiloil and the Chart, this 
dealer is offering you the product.of a com- 
pany which has specialized in lubrication for 
over $9 years and whose Board of Engineers is 
the World’s recognized authority on scientific 
lubrication. 

Tractor lubrication 
The correct engine Lubrication for the 
Fordson Tractor is Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “‘ BB” in sum- 
mer and Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil “A” in winter. The 





seldom means cheap lubri- 
cation. Its cheapness dis- 
appears as soon as it gets 
into the crankcase. It 





Mobiloil/—4 


Make the chart your guide 


correct oil for all other trac- 
tors is specified in our 
Chart. Ask for it at your 
dealer’s. 


ie 


vy 





Branches in principal cities. Address 
New York, Chicago or Kansas City. 


Let this sign guide you 
to “certified” oil 





MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


rgoyle Mobiloil f 


PTCHE correct grades of 


engine lubrication of prominent passenger 


are specified below 


The grades 
by the 


letters 


of Gargoyle 
shown 


be 


Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


low 


Mobiloil are 


‘Arc 


If your car or tractor is not listed here 


complete Chart at your 


} 


de 


ndicated 


means 





NAMES OF 
PASSENGER CARS 
AND 
MOTOR TRUCKS 





Summer 
Winter 


Summer 


Winter 





Auburn 6-63, 8-63 
“ (other mod's.) 
Autocar 
Buick 
Cadillac 
Case 
Chalmers 
Chandler 
Chevrolet FB & T 
* (other mod's.) 
Chrysler 
Cleveland 
Cole 
Cunningham 
avis 
Dodge Brothers 
Dorris 6 
Dort 
Durant 4 
Dusenberg 
lear 4 
6 


8 
Essex 
Federal Knight 
‘ X-2 
rm d‘s 
Flint 


Ford 


Four Wheel Drive] A 
E 


Franklin 

G.M.¢ 

Garford (1'4-1%s 
(other mod 

Gardner 

Graham Brothers 


son Super Six 
Hupmobile 
ewett 
{° rdan 6 

. 8 


Kissel ¢ 
Lex'ton Concord 
Lincoln 
Locomobile 
Marmon 
Maxwell 
‘ Com‘! 
Moor 
Nash 
Com'l Quad 


Oakland 
Oldsmobile 4 
“ 6 


Overland 


aige (Cont_Eng 
bf 


Hercules 
Eng.) (2 ton 


Westcott D-48 


White 15 & 20 
. rmod's 
Wills St. Claire 
Willys-Knight 4 
6 











——_ 
Atlis-Chalmers 


TRACTOR 





(6-12) 

(12-20) 

(15-25) 

‘(Ail other mod's) 

Case 

(22-40, 40-72) 

All other mod's) 
Caterpillar 

E-B (Cultivator 
“ (16-32) 


or mod 


Allo 
Fordson 
Hart Parr 
John Deere 
McCormick 

Deering 
Oit Pull 
Twin City 

(12-20, 20-35 

“(Allother mod's) 





B| 
BB} / 
B | 
B 


i 
BB| A 
B | 
BB 
BB 

B 


BB; A 
BIA 





B 


B 
BB 
B 


BB 


BB 
B | 


BB 
B 


A 
A 


‘ 


\ 
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Recommendations for Stock Engines w 
cars only, shown separately fo: 





Continental (Models 
A-24, W. 5, S, 
9K, & 12 XD) 
* (other mod's.) 
Lycoming C series] 
& Mod 2S) 


“ (other mod's.) 
‘ 





A \Arc 
Arc.|Arc 
lA 
A |Are 





Arc 


A 
A 


j 
| 
Arc 
A 
jAte 


Arc.|Arc 
AIA 





A |Arc 
— = 


Arc pe 


A lave 














TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 
For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobil- 


oil “C,’ 


CC” or Mobilubricant as recommend- 


ed by complete Chart avatable at all dealers. 











